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PREFACE 


HIS translation of Catullus differs in 

some respects from most of its predeces- 
sors. I have not allowed my own personal 
tastes to override the judgment of Catullus— 
or that of his first editor—as to which of his 
poems should be given to the public. In this 
volume there are translations of all the pieces 
that appear in our MSS.: in a very few of 
the epigrams some slight modifications have 
been necessary, but no poem is omitted. On 
the other hand, I have attempted to give a 
somewhat more rational arrangement than 1s 
found in our Latin text. The Lesbia poems 
come first, and as far as possible are set in 
chronological order. Then follow the epigrams 
and occasional verse; and lastly the longer 
and more ambitious pieces, ending with the 
“* Peleus and Thetis,” on which Catullus was 
probably working at the time of his death. 
Though most of the translations are mine, | 
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have thought it well, as a palliative, to give 
some versions by other hands and, under the 
guise of an anthology, to hide, at least in part, 
the imperfections of my own work. The list 
of English poets, on whom it is possible to 
draw, is a long one, and I have only made a 
scanty gleaning from a rich field. But, even 
so, there will be found here poems by Sir 
Philip Sidney, Abraham Cowley, Richard Cra- 
shaw, [Thomas Campion, Ben Jonson, Jonathan 
Swift, Leigh Hunt, Byron, W. S. Landor and 
J. Hookham Frere. Of the more strictly 
speaking professional translations I have taken 
specimens from George Lamb, Tytler, Ottley, 
Cranstoun, and, by kind permission of Messrs. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Sir Theodore 
Martin. Lastly, of living authors, I have to 
thank Miss Mona Price, the Master of Charter- 
house, Professor Wight-Duff and Sir William 
Marris, who have all given me most valuable 


help. 


INTRODUCTION 


VATULLUS AND His 
CONTEMPORARIES 


CATULLUS AND HIS 
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OETS are born, not made; but it is a 

great advantage for a bard when the 
hour of his birth is cast in stirring times. A 
lonely genius, independent of place, circum- 
stance, and season, is a not unfamiliar portent : 
but the appearance of several great poets, 
succeeding closely one to the other, usually 
coincides with a crisis in their nation’s history, 
and it might seem that this, the highest form 
of literary activity, 1s only possible in a period 
when all the forces of a people are fully 
aroused, The immense strain of the Persian 
and Peloponnesian Wars at Athens produced 
Aéschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes: with the swift expansion of England 
under Elizabeth came Sidney, Spenser, Mar- 
lowe, and Shakespeare; while amid the up- 
heavals of the half century that followed the 
death of Sulla, 78 3.c., there emerged in 
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Rome the four chief glories of her poetical 
literature, Catullus, Lucretius, Horace, and 
Virgil. 

It is true that Lucretius is the only one of 
the four who is a Roman in the strict sense of 
the word, a man of Latin stock and a native of 
central Italy. Horace was a southerner from 
old Calabria, and Catullus, like Virgil, was 
born in the Gallic country which a century 
before had supported Hannibal against Rome. 
Victory in the Second Punic War had among 
other results the speedy and complete Romanisa- 
tion of the great district that lies between 
the Alps and the Apennines, and is the main 
strength of modern Italy. The process followed 
the usual Roman lines; main roads first, 
branching from the great Via Atmilia; and 
then, at all important junctions, new town- 
ships. In the fifty years following the battle 
of Zama such cities as Cremona, Placentia, 
Bologna, Mutina, and Parma, were all either 
recolonised or founded. The Celts were 
gradually driven back to the mountains, and 
emigrants from every part of Italy proper 
went up into the Po basin, and established 
themselves permanently in their new abode. 
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The city of Verona is known chiefly to 
English people as the home of the Montagus 
and Capulets, the place where Romeo and 
Juliet loved and died. Some will remember 
that here also lived that Sylvia who was by all 
her swains so commended ; and while scholars 
will connect it with the weary years of Dante’s 
exile, military historians will recall the fact 
that with Mantua, Peschiera, and Legnano it 
formed the great Quadrilateral of fortresses 
which, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, secured the Austrian hold on Northern 
Italy. Its earlier associations are usually for- 
gotten; and yet in its amphitheatre it still 
possesses one of the most striking remains of 
ancient architecture, and to the Romans it 
was a place of very considerable strategical 
importance. It was a later foundation than 
many of the towns in the district, only be 
coming a Latin colony in 89 B.c., but its 
position in the road system of the north gave 
it the value of a great railway junction in our 
days. ‘To Verona came down all the roads 
from the Brenner Pass, so that it served as a 
bulwark and first line of defence against any 
invasion from Rhetia. From Verona one 
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went southwards to Bedriacum and Mantua, 
eastwards to Aquileia and the Adriatic, west- 
wards to Mediolanum and Gaul. It was in 
fact a vital point for an army to hold, and its 
occupation by Vespasian’s troops in the Four 
Emperor year, A.p. 68, was one of the turning 
points in that campaign. 

But for our present purpose, to consider it 
as a poet’s birthplace, military strength 1s 
perhaps not so important as natural beauty ; 
and in this latter respect Verona, even among 
Italian towns, ranks very high. ‘To my 
mind,” says Mr. W. D. Howells, “‘ no city has 
a fairer place than she that sits beside the 
eager Adige, and breathes the keen air of 
mountains white with snow in winter, green 
and purple with vineyards in summer, and for 
ever rich with marble.” This is high praise ; 
but any traveller who has admired the majestic 
sweep of the river flowing in two-thirds of a 
circle round the modern city, and has looked 
up from the stone seats of the amphitheatre 
and seen the Alps dominating the horizon, will 
agree that it is just. Moreover, not only is 
Verona beautiful in itself, but it lies within 
easy distance of Garda, the Roman Lacus 
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Benacus, the loveliest and the most imposing 
of all the Italian lakes. The surrounding 
country is now, and doubtless was in Roman 
times, a smiling paradise of vineyards and olive 
orchards, of mulberry trees and sweet-scented 
laurels, made, it would seem, by nature to 
inspire a poet with the love of all fair sounds 
and sights. 

At Verona, then, or in its near neighbour- 
hood, Catullus was born in the year 84 B.c.,! 
some twelve months before Sulla returned 
from the East with his victorious legions to 
put an end to the Marian Saturnalia of robbery 
and murder. The child was probably the 
second son of his father, who was one of the 
notables of the district and of sufficient 
influence to be counted in later years among 
Julius Czsar’s intimate friends. He may very 
possibly have been one of those army con- 
tractors who then, as now, found war a profit- 
able business, and while he supplied Cesar’s 
troops with material and provisions, acted 
also as Czsar’s agent for the disposal of the 
Gallic plunder on the Roman market. If that 
were so, his estate and country house on the 

1 St, Jerome’s date, 87 B.c. is probably three years wrong. 
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peninsula of Sirmio in Lake Garda would have 
served a double purpose, and been both a 
country retreat for his family and also a 
depository for his military stores on their way 
to the West. The great road to Gaul, as we 
know, passed close to its vicinity, and in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, Sirmio is mentioned as 
an important posting station, the site of one 
of the largest Roman granaries in Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

To-day upop Cortine, the highest of the 
three hills that form the backbone of the island- 
peninsula, huge Roman gateways and blocks of 
masonry may still be seen. They have borne 
the name of the Grotte di Catullo from time 
immemorial, and although some writers sup- 
pose them to be the remains of Constantine’s 
baths, the balance of evidence seems to favour 
the theory that they form part of the villa 
where Catullus, resting from his Bithynian 
travels, wrote the Greetings to Sirmio. In any 
case, the massive ruins, rising from a back- 
ground of green woods, with the expanse of 
Garda in front, form a marvellous picture. 

“My father,” writes Tennyson’s son, “ liked 
Sirmio the best of anything we had seen on our 
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Italian tour: its olives, its old ruins, and its 

green sward stretching down to the blue lake 

with the mountains beyond.” The Italian 

poet Carducci pays a like tribute : 

‘Ecco, la verde Sirmio nel lucido lago surride, fiore de le 
penisole. 

Il sol lo guarda e vezzeggia: somiglia d’intorno il Benaco 

una gran’ tazza argentea, 


Cui placido olivo per gli orli nitidi corre misto a l’eterno 
lauro.” 


As Mr. Bagot says (Lakes of Northern Italy, 
p- 178), “ the gran’ tazza argentea of the Lago 
di Garda as seen from Sirmione is indeed of 
majestic dimensions. From this point the eye 
may range over an expanse of waters, now 
silvery where they sparkle in the full blaze of 
the sunlight, now of deepest blue where 
shadows cast by some passing cloud flit across 
them. The rims of the great silver cup are 
formed by an encircling chain of mighty 
mountains, while the luxuriance of a vegetation 
which recalls that of the Sicilian Riviera and 
the Conca d’Oro of the Gulf of Palermo 
fringes its contents.” 

In these surroundings we may suppose that 
the young Catullus spent the summer and 
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autumn of the year, and that the busy city of 
Verona was his home during the winter and 
spring. He would probably receive there the 
training in rhetoric that was the most important 
part of Roman education ; but in his case these 
rhetorical studies were probably supplemented 
by something which he better appreciated, the 
literary teaching of Valerius Cato, who at this 
time, as we know from Suetonius, was in this 
neighbourhood lecturing on poetry to the sons 
of the rich. To Cato Latin literature owes far 
more than is sometimes realised, for he was the 
man who above all others introduced the 
Alexandrian poets to a Roman audience, and 
trained a whole school of young poets—the 
“* cantores Euphortonts,” as Cicero calls them— 
in the refinements of Alexandrian technique. 
Furius Bibaculus, himself also a native of 
Cisalpine Gaul, one of his first pupils, has left 
a record of his master in the well-known lines : 


‘Cato grammaticus, Latina siren, 
Qui solus legit ac facit poetas.” 


“ Dear master, who alone dost make 
Bards of the lads who to thee throng, 
Take these poor verses for my sake, 
Thou Siren of our Latin tongue.” 
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Under Cato’s guidance Catullus doubtless 
became acquainted with the Greek poets of 
every period from Homer to Callimachus, and 
to his old master, who died in poverty many 
years after his pupil, the humorous little poem, 
No. 56, is probably addressed. Its tone is not 
too strait-laced; but we may suspect that 
Cato, like most of the Greeks of his time, was 
more concerned to teach his pupils rules of 
versification than to inculcate rules of conduct. 
A young poet with a wealthy father is exposed 
to temptations from which poor elderly scholars 
are free, and such pieces as Nos. 32, 67, 100, 
110, 111, will give us a faint indication of what 
manner of life Catullus led at Verona in his 
salad days. These pieces are obviously meant 
to shock, and it may be presumed that they 
gave their author the reputation he desired 
for reckless gallantry in his native city, and 
marked him out for Clodia’s notice. His 
meeting with that lady in Verona is the turning- 
point in his life and in his writings, and when he 
followed her to Rome in the spring of 61 B.c., 
he definitely left the petty pleasures of a 
country town for the glare and dangerous 
excitement of the world’s capital. 
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In the year 61 people at Rome, to Cicero’s 
surprised disgust, were beginning to forget the 
prodigious scare of Catiline’s conspiracy and 
growing a little weary of the saviour of his 
country. ‘The patriotic and grandiloquent 
orator was quickly slipping from his pedestal, 
and a new and more martial hero was preparing 
to take his place. In September, Pompey 
arrived from Syria, and for two days the streets 
were filled with his triumphal banners, pro- 
claiming that he had subdued fourteen nations, 
captured a thousand strongholds, and brought 
back half a million of money to the treasury. 
For those two days Pompey was the idol of 
Rome: and then—for oligarchies are intolerant 
of heroes—his fame also began to dwindle and 
die away. His only real friend was Cicero ; 
and Cicero was not too sure. Metellus, consul 
for 60 B.c., was a devout believer in the divine 
right of the Senate to govern, and on principle 
discouraged new men. Lucullus by his fish- 
ponds murmured to his cronies that he himself 
had really broken the back of the Mithridatic 
War before an interloper cheated him out of 
his command. And Crassus used all his very 
considerable powers of cunning and duplicity 
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to keep the conqueror of the East impotent 
until Cesar should return from his governor- 
ship in Spain. 

Clodia herself, of course, was in the centre of 
the political intrigues that gave excitement to 
every month of 61 and 60 B.c. But it may be 
doubted whether her young Veronese lover 
took much interest in them. The amusements 
of the capital probably supplied him with 
sufficient interests, and if they for a moment 
palled, there was always poetry to fall back 
upon. In Rome at this time, and for the first 
time in her history, there was a distinct literary 
flavour among some sections of society. One 
of the most enthusiastic of such sets was the 
group of young poets, mostly coming from 
North Italy, 6: vewrepor, as they were called, 
“les jeunes ” ; and of this band Catullus soon 
became one of the leading spirits. 

His company of friends were united by 
many ties. They all owed allegiance to 
Valerius Cato, whose Lydia had now brought 
him enough fame and profit to allow him to 
buy the Tusculan villa, which he afterwards 
had to surrender to his creditors. They were 
all of them admirers of the Alexandrian school, 
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in revolt against the idea that it is a poet’s first 
duty to be patriotic. They all took their art 
very seriously and were inclined to spend much 
time in discussing, one with another, the prin- 
ciples of composition. And lastly, they were 
all of them in love ; or, if they were not, they 
pretended to be. Among them was Furius 
Bibaculus of Cremona, known in later years 
for his lampoons on Julius Czsar, and perhaps 
the Furius to whom Catullus, in poem No. 26, 
confides the unfortunate situation of his 
country house. Another was Cacilius, a native 
of Novum Comum, and so a close neighbour, 
whose poem on the Great Goddess Cybele is 
referred to in No. 35. A third was Caius 
Helvius Cinna of Brixia, the poet, who at 
Cesar’s funeral was killed by the mob in mis- 
take, author of Smyrna (No. 95), a little epic, 
the result of nine years’ work, relating the 
incestuous loves of Myrrha and her father 
Cinyras. These three were Gauls and new- 
comers to Rome. But there were other 
members of this poets’ club who belonged to 
old Italian families. There was the Cornificius 
of No. 38, the author of a little epic “ Glaucus,” 
whose sister Cornificia was also a poet, and who 
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was finally killed in battle during the civil wars 
of 41 B.c., while acting as governor of Africa, 
being abandoned by his own soldiers whom he 
was accustomed to call “hares in helmets.” 
There was the young Asinius Pollio from 
Teate, at this time little more than a boy 
(No. 12), afterwards so well known as the friend 
of Horace and Virgil. There was Manlius 
Torquatus, son of one of the consuls for the 
year 65, famous already for his prosecution of 
Cornelius Sulla on the charge of being con- 
cerned in Catiline’s conspiracy, for whose 
marriage with Junia Aurunculeia the first 
Epithalamium was written. And finally there 
were Catullus’ two closest friends, both by a 
curious chance born on the same day, Marcus 
Czlius Rufus, of whom more later, and Caius 
Licinius Calvus. 

Of all the company Calvus was the nearest 
in genius to Catullus, and his favourite associate 
in those poetical studies so delightfully de- 
scribed in the fifteenth poem. He was equally 
renowned as orator and as poet, and although 
a man of very small stature—‘ salaputium 
disertum ”—he was Cicero’s most serious rival 
in the courts. So effective was his speech 
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against Vatinius that the unhappy defendant 
exclaimed to the jury—‘‘ Am I to be con- 
demned, gentlemen, because of my opponent’s 
eloquence.” Of his poems, the epyllion “ Io” 
and the political satires, we have only a few 
pitiable fragments left. The most significant 
is an epigram on Pompey, as offensive and even 
less justifiable than Catullus’ lampoons on 
Cesar : 


“Magnus, quem metuunt omnes, digito caput uno, 
Scalpit : quid credas hunc sibi velle? virum. 


‘‘ Behold our fierce hero, 
He scratches his head, 
What wants he, I wonder? 
A mate for his bed.” 


But both Horace and Ovid agree in ranking 
the two poets together as equals, and the early 
death of Calvus at the age of thirty-five was 
almost as cruel a blow to Roman letters as that 
of Catullus himself. 

For the delectation of this society of budding 
poets Catullus, towards the end of 60 B.c., 
published his first /:bellus, a collection of the 
early Lesbia poems and his youthful Veronese 
attempts. The book opened with a dedication, 
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the first piece in our manuscript, to the most 
distinguished Cisalpine Gaul then in Rome, 
Cornelius Nepos, the illustrious author of The 
Lives of Illustrious Men and The Universal 
History ; a compliment which Nepos later on 
handsomely repaid in his Life of Atticus by 
classing Catullus with Lucretius as the two 
greatest poets of the day. Some of Clodia’s 
gallants, like Furius and Aurelius in No. 16, 
apparently found the poems lacking in that 
manly vigour which was so essential a part of 
Roman love-making. but the little book, 
doubtless, in general was warmly received. 
The next three years Catullus spent mostly 
in Rome, or Baiz, or some of the other pleasure 
resorts; devoting part of his days, we may 
presume, to poetry, but engrossed chiefly by 
Clodia and by the society of such gay young 
sparks as Varus, Flavius, Camerius and their 
mistresses. Great political events were happen- 
ing meanwhile: Pompey, Crassus, and Cesar 
pooled their resources of soldiers, money, and 
genius against the old constitution, and in 59 
B.c. Cesar became consul: the next year he 
left for Gaul on a five years’ term of office ; in 
the same spring Clodius procured Cicero’s 
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exile, and began a reign of mob violence in 
Rome under Pompey’s nose which lasted for 
eighteen months. But all this probably seemed 
less interesting to Catullus than his own 
personal affairs, and it was a crisis of his private 
fortunes rather than any profound concern for 
the commonwealth that led him in 57 B.c. to 
withdraw from Italy and to accept, in com- 
pany with Helvius Cinna, a post on the staff of 
Caius Memmius, proprietor of Bithynia. 

This Memmius, to whom Lucretius dedi- 
cated the De rerum natura, was himself a 
dabbler in poetry, like his colleague Calpurnius 
Piso, proconsul of Macedonia, to whose staff 
just at this time two more of Catullus’ friends, 
the worthy Veranius and Fabullus, were 
attached; and it is probable that the two 
governors, themselves at least, regarded the 
appointments as a proof of their devotion to 
literature. But in all four cases it would seem 
that the honour proved greater than the profit. 
The provincial lambs had already been so 
thoroughly fleeced that little wool was left 
for these last shearers, and after performing his 
official duties for a year Catullus, in the spring 
of 56 B.c., returned disgusted home. For the 
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journey he bought the fast sailing pinnace 
described in the fourth poem, which could be 
brought round to him from its home-port 
Amastris into the Propontis. Embarking at 
Cios he possibly first visited his brother’s tomb 
in the Troad, and after touching at the famous 
coast cities of Asia Minor crossed the A‘gean, 
by way of Rhodes, Delos, and the Cyclades, to 
the isthmus of Corinth. The pinnace would 
then be transported to the Corinthian Gulf, 
and after coasting northwards run across the 
Adriatic, and so up the Po and the Mincio 
into Lake Garda. 

At Sirmio and Verona, with occasional brief 
visits to Rome, Catullus seems to have spent 
the last two years of his life, brooding, like 
Keats did after him, over a brother’s death 
and an unhappy passion, and trying to forget 
his grief in study and poetical composition. 
To these years a considerable number of his 
shorter poems should be assigned, some of 
them such as the Acme and Septimius among 
his best, some like the epigrams on Mamurra 
among his worst work; and of the longer 
pieces three, the Attis, the Peleus and Thetis, 
and the Epistle to Mallius also belong to this 
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probably been working for some time, but it 
appears not unlikely that the story of Theseus 
and Ariadne took its present shape after he had 
read the manuscript of Lucretius’ great epic, 
which he could hardly have done before 55 
B.c., and that a final revision was interrupted 
by his death. The Attis, too, although a 
translation, plainly derives the vividness of its 
descriptions of Phrygian scenery from actual 
visits paid to the country by Catullus during 
his year abroad. As for the Epistle to Maillius, 
confusing as it is in subject and arrangement, 
we may gather from it with some certainty 
that when it was written the poet’s grief for 
his brother’s death had at least been softened 
by time, and that the composition of this 
highly elaborate elegy was part of the process 
of alleviation. 

There are still two poems, written in the 
winter of §5-54 B.c., which require a more 
detailed notice. They are the two notorious 
pieces Nos. 29 and 57, one in iambics, the other 
in hendecasyllabics, making a fierce attack on 
Julius Cesar and on Mamurra, the general in 
command of the engineering corps of the 
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Gallic army. Against Mamurra Catullus’ 
grudge seems to have been purely personal, 
connected with a certain Ameana, a lady of 
light virtue, who, after having been the object of 
Catullus’ affections, passed under the general’s 
protection. This private feud is pursued in 
seven epigrams, three on Ameana (Nos. 41, 42, 
43), and four on Mamurra (Nos. 94, 105, 114, 
115) ; and although Mamurra’s long years of 
distinguished military service make the language 
used about him by Catullus sufficiently gro- 
tesque, these pieces may be allowed to pass 
merely as examples of the vehemence of our 
poet’s feelings towards a private individual. 
But this is hardly the case with Nos. 29 and 
57, where Caesar and Mamurra are held up 
together to obloquy. In §5 3.c. Cesar, con- 
firmed by the conference of Lucca in his Gallic 
command for a further period of five years, had 
passed out of the sphere of private life, and the 
terms that Catullus applies to him sound 
intolerably offensive, even to readers accustomed 
to the licence of Republican Rome. Munro 
endeavours to minimize their significance ; but 
* glutton,” “ gambler,” “ pathic,” “ catamite,” 
are epithets that one would hesitate to apply 
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even to the humblest citizen, much more to 
one of the rulers of the world. 

Among Cesar’s most conspicuous virtues, 
however, were magnanimity and a sense of 
humour. A definite charge, such as that made 
against him by Memmius of degrading conduct 
with Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, he could 
resent and spend some trouble to rebut. But 
the loose abuse of Calvus, Furius, and the rest 
he treated with the same indulgence that he 
showed to his soldier’s scurrilous songs. If we 
may accept Suetonius’ account, he realised the 
effect that these poems of Catullus might have 
on his future reputation ; yet the only revenge 
that he took was to invite the author to dinner. 
We may be fairly certain that Catullus on that 
evening succumbed to Czsar’s charm, nor is it 
perhaps too fanciful to suppose that a phrase 
in his last piece, No. 11—“‘ Magni monimenta 
Cesaris ”—was put in as a tardy atonement to 
the greatest of his contemporaries. 
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OVE stories in themselves have a peren- 
nial charm for the young and old of 
both sexes, appealing, as they do, to the 
strongest and most universal of all emotions. 
But if one of the lovers is the most brilliant 
figure of her day, a woman whose influence 
both in politics and in society was as great as it 
was disastrous, then the affair takes on a wider 
importance, since even the most intimate 
details of her private life have a certain value 
for the historian and moralist. If, moreover, 
the other party happens to be a romantic poet, 
who has recorded in verse all the stages of the 
liaison, from the first rapture of discovery to 
the final bitterness of disillusionment, then the 
litcaary critic also is concerned, and for him the 
expression of feeling is as vital as the feeling 
itself. These are the reasons that give the 
unhappy amours of Lesbia and Catullus a 
somewhat peculiar interest: they reveal in its 
most intense form the age-long duel between 
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the sexes, and the circumstances of our own 
times offer sufficient resemblance to lend them 
an additional touch of reality. 

The Roman Commonwealth during the 
greater portion of the first century before our 
era was in the uncomfortable position of a boy 
who has outgrown his old clothes and has not 
yet been supplied by a kindly Providence with 
new raiment. The ancient constitution was 
manifestly cracking, and the rents were more 
evident than the sound patches in the fabric. 
Both in politics and in social life a process of 
disintegration had been going on steadily ever 
since the Hannibalian War, and the conquest of 
the world which made the Romans governors 
of the other nations left them more unable 
than ever to govern themselves. Politically the 
results of this débdcle were serious enough, and 
entajled a succession of revolutions and counter- 
revolutions, of violent upheavals, massacres and 
civil wars, which lasted for five generations and 
left Rome in much the same position as England 
was after the Wars of the Roses. But socially 
they were even more calamitous; the founda- 
tions of the home were undermined, and at no 
period, perhaps, of the world’s history was 
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family life further divorced from all sound 
rules of simple living and honest morality 
than it was in the age of Cesar and Cicero. 
The Roman household was based originally 
on the control of the pater familias, the “ old 
man,” whose rule was absolute and extended 
alike over his wife, his sons and daughters, and 
his sons’ descendants. Theoretically he held 
the power of life and death, and as actually he 
held the purse and was fortified in his authority 
by public opinion, his position was one of 
autocratic strength. Under the word “ family” 
was included the whole household, slave and 
free, and every one who slept beneath the old 
man’s roof and ate at his table had perforce to 
recognise his supremacy. As a régime it had 
disadvantages both for ruler and for ruled, 
leaving the first immune from criticism, and 
depriving the latter of all initiative. Still, it 
was a recognised system, and _ established 
authority of any kind, however great its faults, 
is better than anarchy. But it had begun to 
decay long before Czsar’s time, and in the half- 
century between the death of Gracchus, 123 
B.c., and the death of Sulla, 78 s.c., the 
emancipation of wives and daughters from the 
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control of their husbands and fathers had 
become an accomplished fact. 

The results of this domestic revolution, it 
must be said, in Rome were not entirely satis- 
factory. “‘ The day we make women our 
equals,” a gloomy critic had told the Senate, 
“they will make themselves our masters” ; 
and certainly many of the new women of this 
period claimed for their sex an even greater 
licence than men had hitherto enjoyed, and 
paraded their conquests with a bold shame 
lessness that surpassed all the bounds of male 
effrontery. 

Roman literature, during the last years of 
the Republic and the early years of the Empire, 
is full of unsympathetic references to their 
amorous exploits. There is the Sempronia, 
mother of Decimus Brutus and deeply impli- 
cated in Catiline’s conspiracy, of whom Sallust 
speaks: ‘In beauty and in birth one of 
fortune’s favourites, blessed alike in her husband 
and in her children. Well read in Greek and 
Roman literature, and trained to play and dance 
more gracefully than an honest woman needs, 
she possessed most of those arts which serve as 
the instruments of pleasure. But of all thing 
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she valued honour and chastity least ; it would 
be hard to decide whether she were more 
careless of her money or her good name. So 
unbridled was she in her fancies that she her- 
self usually took the initiative in courting men 
and did not wait for them to make the first 
advances. And yet her intellectual talents 
were of no mean order: she could make verses 
as skilfully as she could invent a jest; and in 
conversation she could show herself modest, 
tender, or wanton, as she pleased. In fact she 
was a woman of abundant wit and of abun- 
dant charm.” Of exactly the same type, if we 
may trust Tacitus, were the two Julias, 
daughter and granddaughter of Augustus, each 
with her legion of lovers; while even if we 
allow for Juvenal’s usual exaggeration, his 
picture of Messalina, wife of the Emperor 
Claudius, must have some basis of solid truth: 
“Hark now to what great Claudius had to bear. 

While sound he slept, his Empress did not fear 

To play the harlot, cowl upon her head, 

And leave him snoring in his palace bed. 

Herself, attended by one trusty maid, 

With yellow wig upon her dark locks laid, 


She to some reeking brothel would repair, 
And take the room kept empty for her there. 
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‘Miss Wolf’ upon the door, name of repute, 

And stand for sale, a naked prostitute, 

Her breasts gold-decked, showing to all the womb 

Whence erst our prince Britannicus had come.” 
Fuvenal, Sat. VI, 115-124. 


Of this class, then, of Roman Don Juanes, 
the woman whom Catullus calls ‘ Lesbia”’ 
was one of the first in point of time, and in her 
own day one of the acknowledged leaders ;_ for 
there can be little doubt that “ Lesbia ”’ was 
none other than Clodia, daughter of Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, sister of Publius Clodius, 
and wife of Quintus Cecilius Metellus Celer. 
The chief clues of the identification are briefly 
these. Ovid tells us that the name “ Lesbia ” 
was only a disguise : 

“* Sic sua lascivo cantata est sepe Catullo 
femina, cui falsum Lesbia nomen erat.” 
Tristia, 2. 427. 
“So ofttimes gay Catullus sang his dame 
And called her ‘ Lesbia’ by a borrowed name.” 


Apuleius, writing in the second century a.p., 
says definitely that “‘ Lesbia” stands for 
Clodia : 


“Accusent C, Catullum, quod Lesbiam pro Clodia 
nominavit” (Aol. 10). 
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Catullus himself, in his 79th poem, speaks 
of a “ Lesbius,” brother to “ Lesbia,”’ and calls 
him “ pulcher,” “a pretty fellow,”—the same 
joke that Cicero continually makes on the 
name of Clodius—while he also hints at the 
scandal, which Cicero so often repeats, of 
intimate relations between the pair. In the 
77th poem again, written 58 s.c., Catullus 
inveighs against a Rufus, who had stolen from 
him his dearest possession ; and it was in that 
year, after the death of Metellus, as we know 
from Cicero’s speech Pro Czlio, that Marcus 
Cezlius Rufus was living with Clodia in her 
house on the Palatine. There are several other 
strands of evidence, each one strengthening an 
already strong case; and for practical pur- 
poses the identification may be regarded as 
certain. 

We may, therefore, at this point conveniently 
introduce the chief characters of our domestic 
drama under their real names: the hero and 
heroine, Catullus and Clodia; the heroine’s 
husband, Metellus; the hero’s best friend, 
Celius Rufus; and acting as chorus, with all 
proper prolixity, that celebrated advocate, 
politician, and wit, Marcus Tullius Cicero: 
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remembering always that wife and husband 
belonged to two of the oldest and most remark- 
able of Roman families, and that all five persons, 
in spite of their somewhat flamboyant be- 
haviour, occupied the very highest position in 
society and lived their lives in the full glare of 
public notice. 

A persistent trueness to type is one of the 
most striking features in the character of the 
old Roman aristocracy. The Claudians, for 
example, all have one distinguishing trait, an 
arrogant self-will and disdain for popular 
opinion— vetus atque insita superbia”’—com- 
bined with certain literary and artistic apti- 
tudes not too common among their nation. 
In the number of Clodia’s ancestors were the 
proud decemvir, to whom Rome was indebted 
for the Twelve Tables, the fountain head of 
her law ; the blind censor who built the Appian 
Way and the Appian Aqueduct, and was one of 
the earliest of Latin authors; and that vestal 
virgin for whose chastity heaven itself deigned 
to vouch. And Clodia herself had a full share 
of the eccentric genius which always made the 
Claudians suspected. She was plainly a rebel 
against usage and convention, and if she ever 
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could have been happy in married life, she 
would have found a more suitable partner in a 
man of genius like Cicero, who might have 
understood her, than in such a matter-of-fact 
soldier as was Metellus. 

The character of the Metelli may be summed 
up in the one word “ gravitas,” a word which 
in Latin is often used as a polite synonym for 
stupidity. The Metelli supplied to the State 
for centuries a continuous succession of con- 
servative politicians, administrators, and 
generals. A Metellus clapped the poet Nevius 
into prison for daring to criticise his authority 
during the Punic War. A Metellus took the 
lead in the fierce opposition that the Senate 
offered to the Gracchan legislation. A Metellus 
conducting the war against Jugurtha in the 
recognised leisurely fashion found himself, to 
his immense chagrin, superseded by the par- 
venu Marius. And of this typical Roman 
house Quintus Cecilius Metellus Celer, husband 
of Clodia, was a typical representative. He 
was rather stupid but very stubborn; rather 
gross in private life but very grave in public 
life; rather contemptuous to the crowd but 
very condescending to his own clients ; in fact, 
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a perfect example of the old Roman aristocrat 
and quite incapable of managing a new woman 
like his wife, or of steering his way through the 
troubled waters of politics. Practical politics 
indeed—which consist very largely of knowing 
which way people will vote some time before 
they know it themselves,—offered a problem 
in his day far too difficult for a man of his 
intellect to solve. 

Still, Metellus was a man of some strong 
qualities. In the year 63 B.c. he displayed 
considerable vigour in crushing the armed 
forces of Catiline, and as a reward for this 
service Cicero in the next year gave up to him 
the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul, the orator 
himself finding it more profitable to remain in 
Rome. In the spring of 62, therefore, Metellus, 
accompanied by his wife, set out for his 
province, and it was probably at Verona, some 
time during this year of office, that our two 
lovers first met and began that romance whose 
varying phases can still be traced in the poet’s 
verse. 

Catullus was at that time a man of twenty- 
two, old enough to have had some experience 
of the lighter side of love with such com- 
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plaisant damsels as Ipsithilla, Aufilena, and the 
rest, but young enough, and provincial enough, 
to be completely swept off his feet by the 
fascination of the great Roman lady who 
vouchsafed to look on him with favour. Clodia 
herself was some ten years his senior, just 
approaching that period of a woman’s life 
which Ovid considered the most attractive, 
“* femme de trente ans,’ with all the alluring 
charms and without any of the scruples of 
Balzac’s heroine. In appearance she doubtless 
resembled one of those ripe Italian beauties 
whom Ingres took for his models in the “ Batn 
Turc”?; but of actual physical details Catullus 
has left us no description, although perhaps we 
may infer from the comparisons in the 43rd 
poem that her charms included a dainty foot 
and a tapering hand, a small straight nose, and 
flashing dark eyes. Cicero, who knew her well 
and had seriously contemplated the possibility 
of divorcing his wife Terentia in her favour, 
always applies to her the Homeric, adjective 
Booms, “ ox-eyed,” the conventional epithet 
of the Queen of Heaven, and to Catullus she 
doubtless seemed at first a Juno incarnate, as 
beautiful, and as stately as Jupiter’s consort. 
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The earliest poem addressed to her, that 
numbered fifty-one in our manuscripts, de- 
scribing the feelings of the ardent worshipper 
in the presence of his divinity, is obviously the 
expression of a genuine emotion; and it was 
probably only the diffidence of youth that led 
Catullus to borrow another poet’s thoughts and 
words and use them for his own purpose. His 
poem is a translation of Sappho’s immortal 
lines, and as regards its form it is as successful 
as any translation from Sappho can be; in 
other words, it is a predestined failure. As for 
the thought, Catullus perhaps hardly realises 
that the quality of Sappho’s love for her friend 
was very different from that of his passion for 
Clodia. But he does see that the original is 
written to a girl of Lesbos, and so he inserts the 
name of “‘ Lesbia,”” which henceforward in all 
his verse he uses as a pseudonym for his 
mistress. 

We may suppose that this first essay in 
courtship was sufficiently pleasing to the lady. 
The poet was admitted to her intimacy, and 
his next piece is addressed to the pet bird!— 


1 For Lesbia’s “sparrow” and the Italian song bird, 
passero solitario, cf. S, Butler, Alps and Sanctuaries, p. 230. 
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“ Catullus of a sparrow sung,” as Martial says 
—that she was wont to fondle on her breast. 
The bird’s life was destined to be of as short 
duration as most of Clodia’s passions, and our 
third poem, with its wealth of affectionate 
diminutives, records its death. These first 
three pieces, which we may suppose to have 
been written in Verona, show Catullus only as 
an ardent but innocent admirer. In the next 
two, The tale of kisses and The invitation to 
love, written probably in Rome, where he had 
followed Clodia in 61 B.c., he appears in the 
character of an accepted lover, and never has 
the rapture of youthful passion been more 
wonderfully expressed. They have been the 
theme of countless adaptations by English 
poets, but Thomas Campion’s version of the 
first lines of ‘“‘ vivamus, mea Lesbia,” is perhaps 
of all the most successful : 


“My sweetest Lesbia let us live and love, 
And though the safer sort our deedes reprove, 
Let us not weigh them: heav’ns great lampes doe dive 
Into their west, and straight again revive, 
But soone as once set is our little light, 
Then must we sleepe one ever-during night.” 


Book of Atrs, 1601. 
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These five poems are the record of the first, 
and the only happy, phase in Catullus’ love. 
With the wonderful simplicity of the young 
male he had considered it altogether right and 
proper that Clodia should forget for him her 
duty to Metellus. But when, exercising that 
freedom of choice which men have always 
claimed for themselves, she began to tire of his 
perfervid adoration, and even to prefer other of 
her admirers to the poet, his views on constancy 
altered. Some years later, in the 68th poem, he 
tries to recapture the first flush of passion, and, 
picturing one of his stolen meetings with his 
mistress at the house of his friend Allius, 
imagines himself then to have been a patient 
and complaisant lover : 


‘<I know I cannot her sole lover be, 
And must with grace endure her frailty. 
I am not of the jealous husband kind ; 
If she but be discreet, I will be blind.” 


But in actual fact he was neither blind nor 
complaisant ; and he was far from happy. In 
the comparative seclusion of Verona the young 
provincial’s homage had served the governor’s 
lady as a pleasant diversion from the tedium of 
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country life. At Rome things were different. 
In the capital a woman’s problem was not how 
to spend her time, but rather how to find time 
for the countless pleasures and occupations 
which filled her days; not how to discover one 
eligible lover, but rather how to keep a company 
of eager suitors in some sort of content. In 
60 B.c. Metellus became consul, and his efforts 
to put Pompey in his proper place left him less 
opportunity than ever for the marital super- 
vision which Clodia so urgently needed. She 
was surrounded by young men, in most of 
whom Catullus, with good reason, saw potential 
rivals, and it says something for Clodia’s good 
nature that she tolerated a lover so difficult as 
he now showed himself. Persisting in regard- 
ing her as his own property, in a fashion that 
would be ludicrous if it were not pathetic, he 
solemnly warns off such trespassers as Quintius, 
Ravidus and Gellius, with an affectation of 
ownership, annoying in a husband, and purely 
presumptuous in a lover. It is not to be 
wondered at therefore if quarrels were fre- 
quent, and that the poems written to Lesbia in 
the year 60 s.c. are largely the history of bitter 
reproaches and short-lived reconciliations. 
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So long, however, as Metellus was alive even 
Clodia had to keep up a certain respect for 
appearances, and her marital duties doubtless 
often supplied a convenient pretext in dealing 
with an over-anxious and attentive suitor. But 
in 59 B.c. an event occurred which created a 
considerable change in her position. Metellus, 
probably worn out by the extreme complexity 
of Roman politics, rather suddenly died; and 
Clodia, passing under the nominal control of 
her brother Sextus Clodius Pulcher, Cicero’s 
bitter enemy, became actually independent, a 
widow of thirty-five with a large fortune. 
Roman society, whose ideas of humour were 
unlike ours, playfully said that she had poisoned 
her husband and was her brother’s mistress ; 
but it is an error for us to take such jests 
seriously. It is true that both Catullus and 
Cicero repeat them, but neither are dis- 
interested witnesses. The one certain fact is 
that after her husband’s death Clodia chose as 
her chief favourite Marcus Celius Rufus, a 
protégé of Cicero, an intimate friend of 
Catullus, and one of the most determined 
adventurers known even to that troubled 
age. 
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How the poet appreciated being thus put 
definitely into the background we can see from 
the bitter lines of the seventy-seventh poem 
addressed to Rufus. But cruel as was the blow 
to his self-esteem, he was too closely bound to 
his former mistress by the ties of past associa- 
tion to break free from his bondage. To her 
he writes in terms of mingled abuse and affec- 
tion, acknowledging and yet rebelling against 
the slavery of his senses : 


“ T cannot respect you, although you be true ; 
Nor cease to adore you, whatever you do.” 


The seventy-second poem is in the same 
strain : 


“T know you better now, and here confess 
I love you more, though I esteem you less ” 


Finally he sums up the whole fierce conflict 
between passion and self-respect in two burn- 
ing lines, “‘ odi et amo”: 


“1 hate and love. Dost ask the reason why? 
I know not; but I know ’tis agony.” 


We can form some idea from the speech that 
Cicero delivered for Czlius in 56 B.c. what was 
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the manner of life led by Clodia and her com- 
pany of gallants—Celius, Catullus, Calvus, 
and the rest—during the years 58 and 57 B.c. 
The lady had a villa on the Palatine near the 
Tiber, where, like another Medea, she exer- 
cised those witchcrafts which her beauty and 
her wealth made so formidable. Her purse and 
her bed were alike open to the favourite of the 
moment, and the winter nights passed quickly 
in a succession of feasts, dances, and entertain- 
ments of every kind. When summer came the 
whole troupe retired to the seaside, and at the 
baths of Baie the pursuit of pleasure went on 
with a reckless licence that was scarcely possible 
even for them in Rome. 

But let Cicero himself speak, defending his 
client before a senatorial court on the double 
charge of poisoning and extorting money that 
Clodia brought against him : 

“In this case, my Lords, we have only to 
do with Clodia; a woman not only noble, 
but also well known; concerning whom I 
shall say nothing but what is necessary for 
refuting the accusation against my client. If 
she does not say that she lent money to Czlius, 
if she does not accuse him of having prepared 
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poison for her, then we are impertinent in 
speaking of a matron in a manner different 
from what the honour of Roman ladies re- 
quires. But if, setting her aside, our adver- 
saries have neither any accusation to bring 
against Czlius, nor any means left of attacking 
him, what else is incumbent upon us who are 
his advocates but to repulse those who attack 
us? And this, indeed, I would do with vigour, 
were it not for the animosity that subsists 
between myself and the lady’s husband; I 
meant to say brother; I always fall into that 
mistake. As it is, I will act gently, lest I 
exceed the bounds which my duty, and the 
case I am defending, prescribe for me: for I 
have always thought it incumbent upon me to 
avoid being on bad terms with the ladies, and 
especially with Clodia, who has ever had the 
character of being good-natured to everybody, 
rather than any man’s enemy. 

But first I will ask her whether she would 
have me deal with her in a severe, solemn, old- 
fashioned manner, or in a soft, gentle, and 
courteous one. If she prefers the austere 
style, I must summon up from the shades 
some one of those gentlemen with long beards 
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—his will not be just a young one such as she 
is so fond of, but it will be rough, as we see it 
in old statues and images—and he shall reprove 
the lady, and speak in my stead, lest she should 
happen to be angry with me. Let one of her 
own family then rise up, and blind Appius 
rather than any other; for, as he cannot see 
her, his grief will be the less. Were he to 
appear, he would behave thus and address her 
in the following manner: ‘Woman, what is 
thy business with Cezlius? What with a boy? 
What with a stranger? Why were you either 
so intimate with him as to lend him money, or 
so much his enemy as to be afraid of being 
poisoned by him? Hast thou not seen thy 
father in the consulship, nor heard that thy 
uncle, thy grandfather, thy great grandfather, 
and his father too were consuls? Art thou 
ignorant that Quintus Metellus was thy hus- 
band, a man of the greatest eminence and 
bravery, and a distinguished patriot, who no 
sooner appeared in a public character than he 
surpassed almost all his countrymen in glory, 
merit, and dignity? After being married 
into so illustrious a family, thyself too nobly 
descended, why was Czlius so intimate with 
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thee? Was he thy relation? thy kinsman? 
thy husband’s intimate? He was none of all 
these. What then could be the reason but 
indiscretion and lust? If the images of the 
men of our family did not move thee, ought 
not my daughter Quinta Clodia to have excited 
in thy breast an emulation of her domestic 
virtues, the chief glory of a woman. Ought 
not that Clodia, the vestal virgin, who, em- 
bracing her father in his triumphal car would 
not suffer a tribune of the people, who was his 
enemy, to tear him from it? Why dost thou 
imitate the vices of a brother, rather than the 
virtues of a father, a grandfather, of a whole 
family from me downward, both males and 
females? Did I hinder my country from 
entering into a peace with Pyrrhus, that you 
might daily enter into engagements of in- 
famous amours? Did I supply the city with 
water, that you might use it for the purposes 
of impurity? Did I make a highway to be 
frequented by you and your gallants?’ 

‘* But what is this 1 am doing, my Lords? 
In introducing so venerable a character I fear 
lest this same Appius should turn upon Czlius 
of a sudden and accuse him with proper 
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censorial sternness. But I shall speak to that 
by and by; and in such a manner, my Lords, 
that I flatter myself I shall vindicate the 
character of Czlius to the satisfaction even of 
the severest judges. As for you, Clodia—for 
now I address you in my own person, without 
introducing a feigned character—if you pro- 
pose to satisfy us as regards your acts, your 
words, your accusations, your charges, your 
secret activities, you must explain to us the 
reasons of this great familiarity with my client, 
this great friendship, this great intimacy. Our 
accusers talk loudly of debaucheries, of baths, 
and banquets, of amours and adultery, of 
singing and music and picnics and pleasure 
boats; while at the same time they give out 
that they say nothing without your directions. 
All this, as your violent and wayward humour 
has brought you into the forum and before this 
court, you must either disown and show to be 
false, or else allow that no credit is due either 
to your accusation or to your testimony. But 
if you would have me deal more courteously 
with you, I will do it thus: I will remove that 
rigid and almost savage old man, and make choice 
of one of these kinsmen of yours; your youngest 
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brother rather than any other, who is in his 
own fashion the mirror of politeness and is 
very fond of you; indeed from an unaccount- 
able kind of timidity, being subject, I imagine, 
to fears in the night time, he has always lain 
with you, like a little master with his eldest 
sister. Suppose him then to address you thus : 
‘Why, do you make all this noise and bustle, 
sister? Why are you in this fury? Why do 
you swell such a trifle into a matter of import- 
ance by your clamour? You have cast your 
eyes on a young neighbour: his complexion, 
his figure, his air, his eyes have charmed you ; 
you have been fond of seeing him often: you 
have been sometimes seen in the same villa 
with him, a woman of your distinction ; with 
all your riches you cannot secure his complete 
devotion, though he is still under the tuition 
of a grasping stingy father; he spurns, he dis- 
dains, he slights your presents. Betake yourself 
to some other place; you have a villa near the 
Tiber and have been at great pains to fit your- 
self up an apartment near the place where all 
our youth go to bathe; there you may have an 
opportunity every day of gratifying yourself ; 
why give trouble to one who despises you?’ ” 
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It will be seen that Cicero does not mince 
matters: and in defending Czlius from the 
charge of debauchery he is equally plain spoken: 

““T am not speaking now against Clodia : 
but should there be one of a different figure 
from hers, who should prostitute herself to all 
men, who should always have some one or 
other to bestow her favours upon, and that 
publicly ; whose houses, gardens, baths should 
be thrown open for the purpose of promiscuous 
lewdness; nay, who should maintain young 
men and employ her money in making amends 
for the scanty allowances of griping fathers ; 
if such a lady should live licentiously in her 
widowhood, shew the lewdness of her dis- 
position by the wantonness of her behaviour, 
use her riches for the purposes of extravagance, 
and if her lust should lead to prostitution, can 
that man be thought a debauchee, who shall 
be pretty free in his addresses to her? ... 
But does the neighbourhood of Clodia send 
forth no odours? Is the public voice silent ? 
Do not the waters of Baiz speak? They not 
only speak, but they bawl out that the lewd- 
ness of one woman is such, that she does not 
only not look for solitude and darkness and the 
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like coverings for sin, but takes pleasure in 
practising the most infamous debaucheries 
before crowds and in the face of day. If any 
one thinks that free intercourse, even with 
prostitutes, is to be denied to youth, he is 
severe indeed; I cannot gainsay him; this, 
however, I must say, that he differs not only 
from the freedom of the present age, but like- 
wise from what out fathers practised and 
allowed. Was there ever a time when it was 
not done? When it was condemned as a 
fault? When it was not tolerated? Ina word, 
was there ever a time when a thing allowable 
was not allowed? I will here propose a 
question; I shall name no lady, but leave 
every one to judge for himself: If an un- 
married woman should throw her house open 
to the lusts of all, profess herself plainly to be 
a prostitute, go frequently to entertainments 
with mere strangers; if she should do this in 
Rome, at her villa, and at Baiz, a place of such 
resort ; in a word, if she should show herself, 
not only by her gait but by her dress and 
train, not only by the sparkling of her eyes and 
the freedom of her conversation but by her 
kisses, by her embraces, by her behaviour at the 
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baths, in pleasure-boats, and at entertainments, 
to be not only a prostitute but an impudent 
one; if a young gentleman should happen to 
be seen with such a lady, would you look upon 
him as a debauchee? ” 

“Corruptio optimi pessima” ; and there is 
no doubt that such women as Clodia in her 
latter days were conspicuously lacking in the 
particular virtues of the female sex. But still 
Clodia had many charms of her own, and it 
was not until the spring of 57 B.c. that Catullus 
at last summoned up strength to break loose 
from a connection which had plainly become 
a dishonour to his manhood. His dearly loved 
brother died just about this time in the Troad, 
and he resolved to leave Italy and take a post 
on the staff of Memmius, governor of Bithynia, 
a determination which he records in two of his 
most pathetic poems, those numbered eight and 
seventy-six in our manuscripts. These mark the 
last stage of renunciation, and with one short 
piece of four lines, No. 87, Catullus concludes : 


“No woman can say she has ever been loved 
As you have been loved, dear, by me. 
No man to his mistress has ever been proved 
So faithful as I knew to be.” 
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In 57 3.c. then Catullus broke his fetters 
and only three of his poems after that date 
refer to Clodia. On his return to Rome late 
in 56 B.c. he found that Czlius also had escaped 
from the enchantress, and after being accused 
by her in the law-courts, had invented for her 
the nickname of “ Quadrantaria,”’ “‘ The Four- 
penny Drab.” In two fierce epigrams, Nos. 
58 and 37, the first addressed to Celius, 
Catullus heaps insults on his former mistress : 
her house is a salacious brothel where she 
awaits all comers and she herself is a nocturnal 
street-walker sunk in the lowest depths of 
venal vice. 

But in spite of these bitter words we may 
suspect that Clodia was still in the poet’s blood, 
and he could not forget her any more than he 
could forgive her. It is possible that after his 
return, some time in §§ or 54 B.c., she made an 
attempt to enlist him again among the train of 
her followers. Her intermediaries were two 
of his least reputable friends, Furius and 
Aurelius, and the answer he gave was probably 
written not long before his early death, the 
poem numbered eleven with its marvellous 
ending : 
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“Nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 
qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 
ultimi flos, praeterunte postquam 

tactus aratro est.” 


By chance or by choice this, like the first of 
the Lesbia poems, is written in Sapphics and 
the resemblance of metre emphasises the bitter 
contrast between the sentiment of the two 
pieces. With it our record ends. Catullus 
died in 54 B.c.; Czlius was killed six years 
later; Cicero five years after him. Only 
Clodia lived on, and in one of his last letters 
Cicero, who long before Catullus had been an 
aspirant for her hand, inquires of news of her 
from Atticus. 
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HE poetical work of Catullus, as we 

have it now, presents one most striking 
feature; the extreme unevenness of its con- 
tents. The poems of Virgil and Horace also 
are of varying excellence, but with both of 
them we can trace a natural process of growth 
from the immaturity of the Eclogues to the 
ripe perfection of the Aneid, from the youth- 
ful bitterness of the Epodes and early Satires 
to the mellow wisdom of the Odes and the 
Epistles. With our poet it is not so. Whatever 
be the cause of the disparity, it is not time; 
for Catullus died in his thirtieth year, and 
practically all his poems were written in the 
Jast six or seven years of his life. That the 
disparity, however, is very evident will be 
obvious to anyone who will eschew selections, 
and read through all his surviving verse. Some 
poems are as graceful, some as gross as anything 
in Latin: some show the perfection of light 
vivid realism, some are lifeless, dull and 
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tedious: some are short, contained in one 
elegiac couplet, one runs to four hundred and 
eight lines and seems even longer than it is: 
in short, these are “ tous les genres,” and among 
them “ le genre ennuyeux.” 

Before going any further it may be well to 
attempt a classification and give some figures. 
The text of Catullus, as we have it now, con- 
tains 116 poems arranged by a scholar who was 
not concerned with their subject matter, or 
with their chronological order, but only with 
their outward form. First come the sixty 
lyrics; then a group of eight longer poems, 
including the Peleus and Thetts, in different 
metres; then forty-eight epigrams, most of 
them quite short, in elegiac couplets. 

From our point of view, who are accustomed 
to see a poet’s works collected either in order 
of composition or according to their subject, 
this seems rather an irrational method. But 
to the ancients metrical form was a matter of 
much greater importance than it is to us. 
Each metre had its own definite character and 
associations, which rendered it suitable in 
common judgment for some forms of com- 
position and unsuitable for others. Very 
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often also some particular author of the past 
had staked out, as it were, a particular metre 
as his own property, and later writers had to 
acknowledge their debt by adopting him as 
their model. Both these facts have to be taken 
into account when dealing with Catullus, and 
as the translations in this volume are arranged, 
as far as possible, in order of time, it may not 
be out of place here to consider the originals 
according to the manuscript division. It will 
be advisable to subdivide the lyric section into 
three, the iambic poems, the hendecasyllables, 
and the lyrics proper, to which last class two of 
the longer poems, the first Epithalamium and 
the Atits may be held to belong. The two 
hexameter poems, the second Epithalamium 
and the Peleus and Thetis, should also be dis- 
tinguished from the four elegies, so that we 
finally get six classes, which may be separately 
discussed. 

The twelve iambic poems—Nos. 4, 29, 52, 
25, 8, 22, 31, 37, 39, 44, 59, 60—exhibit three 
different forms of the metre. The first three 
are in pure iambic trimeter, the English 
““ Around the rugged rock the ragged rascals 
ran,” the fourth is iambic tetrameter, and the 
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last eight are in iambic scazon, the “ limping 
metre,” where a spondee is substituted for an 
iambus in the last place. In the pure iambic 
the early Greek poet Archilochus (650 B.c.) 
was the acknowledged master—“ Archilochum 
proprio rabies armavit iambo ”—in the limp- 
ing 1ambic Hipponax (530 B.c.). Both Archi- 
lochus and Hipponax, as we know from their 
scanty fragments and the general verdict of 
antiquity, were bitter satirists, men whose 
hand was turned against everyone; so it is not 
surprising that nine of Catullus’ twelve iambic 
poems are satirical in tone. Some are com- 
paratively mild; No. §2, for instance, on the 
state of politics in Rome; No. 22, on the 
poetaster Suffenus ; No. 44, on Sestius and his 
lamentable speeches ; and No. 60, a reproach 
against the cruelty of an unnamed friend. The 
remaining five are strongly flavoured ; No. 59, 
against a lady of Bononia, a poem of about the 
same merit as the lampoons that are scrawled 
on the walls of Pompeii; No. 25, against 
Thallus, the purloiner of dinner napkins ; 
Nos. 37 and 39 against Egnatius the Spaniard 
with white teeth and bushy beard who had 


become Lesbia’s lover; most violent of all 
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No. 29, the famous invective upon Cesar and 
Mamurra. 

Several of these pieces—the Suffenus, Sestius, 
and Egnatius for example—are good enough 
specimens of familiar, informal satire. But it 
is not on them that Catullus’ fame depends. 
He shows his true gift of inspiration in the 
remaining three poems, The Farewell to Lesbia, 
No. 8, The Old Yacht, No. 4, and The Return 
to Sirmio, No. 31; where he breaks away from 
the Archilochian tradition and proves that the 
iambic in a master’s hands can equally well 
express the sorrow of unrequited love, the 
pathos, for things and men, of old age, and the 
chastened joy of the weary traveller’s home 
return. There may be some traces of Alex- 
andrian influence in the refrain of the Farewell, 
* fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles,” and the 
beginning of the Yacht is certainly modelled on 
Greek lines. But the wording and the senti- 
ment are the poet’s own, and there is nothing 
in Alexandrian literature which can match 
these three pieces for natural and simple grace. 
They have always been prime favourites with 
English readers, and both the Yacht and the 
Sirmio have been translated, adapted, and 
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parodied in English and Latin by innumerable 
pens. Thomas Twining’s parody of the first 
deserves quotation : 


“The boat which here you see, my friends, 
Sharp as a needle at both ends, 
A bean-shell for my wife and me, 
Deep loaded when it carries three, 
Protests and vows, and, if you’ll have it, 
Is ready to make affidavit, 
That she’s the fleetest little thing 
That ever flew on wooden wing.” 


But the spirit of Catullus is best given by 
Tennyson’s reminiscence of his visit to the 
lake : 


‘* Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and then we landed—O venusta Sirmio ! 

There to me thro’ all the grove of olives in the summer 
glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers 
grow, : 

Came that ‘ Ave atque Vale’ of the poet’s hopeless woe, 

Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 

‘ Frater, Ave atque Vale ’—as we wandered to and fro, 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below, 

Sweet Catullus’ all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio ! ” 


In the second section, the hendecasyllables, 
there are forty-two poems—rather more than 
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two-thirds of the lyrics and rather more than 
one-third of the entire collection—and of all 
the metres that Catullus uses this is indisput- 
ably his favourite. It fits the Latin language 
better than it does the English, and our few 
examples are of necessity somewhat laboured : 


“Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus.” 


Of its origin as the single medium for a 
complete poem we know very little; although 
isolated lines occur in Sappho, in the Greek 
tragedians, and in the well-known Athenian 
drinking song “‘ Harmodius and Aristogeiton.” 
What little evidence we have seems to show 
that an Alexandrian poet named Phalecus, 
towards the end of the second century B.c., 
brought it into vogue as the appropriate 
medium for light occasional verse; and after 
his time it is often called from him the Phale- 
cian metre. In our days the name “ Catullian ” 
would be more just, for the single hendeca- 
syllabic by Phalazcus still preserved (Anth. Pal., 
xiii. 6) is of little merit, while Catullus not only 
practised it himself with the greatest success 
but also was recognised as model by all the later 
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Romans—Petronius, Pliny, Statius, and pre- 
eminently Martial—who composed in this 
style. Among stern moralists the metre and 
the poems written in it were always regarded 
with suspicion as being tainted with frivolity 
and lasciviousness: “tener,” ‘“ mollis,” 
“‘parum pudicus” are the usual epithets. 
Pliny the younger, who takes great pains to 
parade his boldness in venturing on such 
dangerous ground, has to defend himself against 
his friends’ expostulations by appealing to 
Catullus’ example, and Horace, with his 
wonted prudence, avoids the metre altogether. 
It certainly has none of that formality which 
to some people is the beauty and to some the 
defect of Roman poetry. It approaches more 
nearly the language of ordinary conversation 
than do most forms of Latin rhythm, and so in 
Rome it was eagerly adopted as the best vehicle, 
for those trifling episodes in life— nuge et 
ineptie ’—which are below the dignity of the 
lyrical ode and yet require somewhat more 
elaboration than can be given in the narrow 
space of anepigram. For this purpose Catullus 
especially uses it: for an invitation to dinner, 
where the guest must bring everything but the 
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perfume; for a description of the shocking 
want of tact displayed by Varus’ mistress in 
taking a modest boast too literally; for a 
burlesque account of the poet’s fruitless search 
for his friend Camerius among the frail damsels 
of Rome; for a letter to Calvus, now remind- 
ing him of the joys of their association in 
poetry, and now reproaching him for having 
sent his friend a collection of worthless 
doggerel. Such themes as these are the normal 
subjects of the metre; but Catullus also 
enlarges its range. He uses it for the spring 
song that is obligatory on all poets, and for the 
pathetic lament to Cornificius, No. 38. Again, 
when he wishes to make a playful attack upon 
a friend, as he does in Nos. 12, 16, 21 and 23, 
he chooses the hendecasyllabic in preference 
to the iambic, and shows thereby to the dis- 
cerning that these pieces are not to be taken 
too seriously. Obviously, when he says to 
Furius and Aurelius, “ pedicabo ego vos et 
irrumabo,” he does not mean it; any more 
than an English navvy does, when he uses 
precisely similar terms to his companions: it 
is merely a form of humour which grave folk 
do not appreciate. And while Catullus employs 
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this metre for playful attacks he takes it also 
for the expression of playful and yet most 
tender affection, and in it writes the five pieces 
that are perhaps the brightest flowers in his 
garland of verse, the two, on Lesbia’s sparrow, 
the Invitation to love, the Tale of kisses, and 
that most delightful gem of amorous descrip- 
tion, well worthy of Watteau’s brush, the 
Acme and Septimius: “le fleur de recueil, ces 
hendecasyllabes ont ce parfum subtil et doux 
qu’exhalent encore les débris des suaves bou- 
quets de Sapho.” (Lafaye, Catulle, p. 131.) 

A slim volume might be made solely of the 
translations of these five poems that have 
been done by French and English poets. Here 
it must suffice to quote one, Ben Jonson’s 
adaptation of The Kisses: 


“ Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 
On my lips, thus hardly sundred, 
While you breathe. First give a hundred, 
Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then unto the tother 
Add a thousand, and so more : 
Till you equal with the store, 
All the grass that Rumney yields, 
Or the sands in Chelsea fields, 
Or the drops in silver Thames, 
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Or the stars that gild his streams 

In the silent summer nights 

When youths ply their stoln delights, 
That the curious may not know 
How to tell them as they flow, 

And the envious, when they find 
What this number is, be pin’d.” 


The Forest. 


Compared with the hendecasyllables the 
number of Catullus’ lyrical odes is somewhat 
small. ‘There are the two Sapphics, Nos. 11 
and §1, the Anacreontic Hymn to Diana, No. 
34, the Asclepiad, No. 30, the humorous 
Priapean, No. 17, and the two longer poems, 
the Attis and the first Epzthalamium. Of the 
Sapphics No. §1 is, as we have said, a youthful 
translation, and of course it has not that 
matchless harmony of sound and sense that 
gives Sappho her unique glory. The other, 
however, No. 11, is an original composition, 
one of our poet’s last, and it is the equal, 1f 
not the superior of any of the Sapphic odes of 
Horace, certainly far more vigorous than the 
latter’s elegant imitation in his “‘ Septimi 
Gades aditure mecum.” The Hymn to Diana 
also can well stand comparison with Horace’s 
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similar effort, “‘ Dianam tenere dicite virgines ” 
(Odes, I, 21), and so good a critic as Munro 
declares: “‘ If Catullus here does not surpass 
Horace alike in the simple vigour of the 
thought and in the majestic march of the 
rhythm, then I confess myself to be no judge 
of Latin or any other poetry.” 

The complaint against Alfenus (No. 30) and 
the lampoon on the old Veronese husband 
(No. 17) are in themselves only trifles, although 
they are typical of Catullus in his graver and 
lighter moods; but the remaining two poems 
are of considerable importance. The 4 ttts 1s one 
of the curiosities of Roman literature, a bold 
and on the whole a successful attempt to over- 
come the natural tendency of Latin to long 
syllables. The galliambic metre, in which its 
ninety-three lines are written, requires a con- 
siderable preponderance of shorts, and though 
this offers no difficulty in Greek, a poem of 
this extent in Latin is a real tour de force. It is 
almost certainly a translation from Callimachus, 
who, as we know, wrote one of his most famous 
works on this subject, and while in its main 
outlines it belongs to the class of hymnal odes, 
the intercalated lament of Attis is rather of the 
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nature of elegy. It is a strange piece, and 
opinions on its merits have varied enormously. 
Warton (Essay on Pope, p. 312) says: “ The 
whole poem is of a strain superior to anything 
in the Roman poesy, more passionate and 
sublime than any part of Virgil: if the reader 
would peruse the whole, it will give him the 
truest notion of an old dithyrambic of any 
poem antiquity has left.” Grant Allen, who 
published a translation of this one poem, is of 
a similar opinion ; but other critics have found 
the subject repulsive, the style artificial, and 
the treatment monotonous, and, while they 
recognise the skill of Catullus, regard the original 
Greek poem as an example of the worst faults 
of the Alexandrian school. There is something 
to be said for their view, and Landor is perhaps 
unduly harsh when with his usual vehemence 
he declares against them: ‘They who have 
listened, patiently and supinely, to the catarrhal 
songsters of goose-grazed commons, will be 
loth and ill fitted to mount up with Catullus 
to the highest steeps of Ida, and will shudder 
at the music of the Corybantes in the temple 
of the Great Mother of the Gods.” 

But as regards the Epithalamium on the 
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marriage of Junia and Manlius there is no 
divergency of opinion. It is universally recog- 
nised as one of the few absolutely flawless 
achievements in poetry, a perfect combination 
of the real and the ideal, of fact and imagina- 
tion. You may regard it, according to your 
pleasure, either as the most musical lyric in the 
Latin language or as the most accurate guide 
we possess to the elaborate ritual of a Roman 
marriage. It delights the antiquarian by the 
precision of its details, it charms the lover of 
music by the melody of its verse. Herrick, 
who was both an antiquarian and a musician, 
probably knew it by heart, and his two marriage 
songs are full of reminiscences. Here is one 
from the Epithalamium to Sir Thomas South- 
well and his Lady : 


“‘ Now, now’s the time, so oft by truth 
Promised should come to crown your youth. 
Then, fair ones, do not wrong 
Your joys by staying long ; 
Or let love’s fire go out 
By lingering thus in doubt ; 
But learn that time once lost 
Is ne’er redeemed by cost. 
Then away : come, Hymen, guide 
To the bed the bashful bride. 
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“On, on devoutly, make no stay 

While Domiduca leads the way ; 
And Genius, who attends 
The bed for lucky ends ; 
With Juno goes the Hours 
And Graces strewing flowers. 
And the boys with sweet tunes sing, 
Hymen! O Hymen! bring 

Home the turtles, Hymen, guide 

To the bed the bashful bride.” 


From Catullus also come the more familiar 
details in the “ Nuptial Song on Sir Clipseby 
Crew and his Lady”: 


“And now you’ve entered, see the coddled cook 
Runs from his torrid zone, to pry and look 
And bless his dainty mistress ; see 
The aged point out, This is she 
Who now must sway 
The house (love shield her) with her Yea and Nay ; 
And the smirk butler thinks it 
Sin, in his napery, not to express his wit ; 
Each striving to devise 
Some gin, wherewith to catch your eyes.” 


Of Catullus’ longer poems this Epithalamium 
undoubtedly ranks first. The Peleus and 
Thetis like Keats’ Endymion is a noble failure, 
but the Epithalamium is on the same level as 
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the great Ode to a Nightingale and Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. Of its own kind it is perfect. 
The second Epithalamium, together with 
the Peleus and Thetis, makes up the list of 
Catullus’ hexameters. It is probably a trans- 
lation, or at least a close adaptation, from 
Sappho, and although it is a delightful poem 
it lacks that touch of intimate realism which 
gives the first ode its particular attraction. 
Sappho herself excelled in Epithalamia, and 
two of her hexameter fragments, translated by 


Rossetti, perhaps come from a poem of this 
kind : 


“* Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost 


bough, 

A-top on the topmost twig—which the pluckers forgot 
somehow— 

Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it 
till now. 


Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hills is found, 

Which the passing feet of the shepherds for ever tear and 
wound, 

Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground.” 


Catullus’ poem belongs to the special class 


of hymeneals known as “ Evening Songs,” the 
verses sung alternately by two choirs of youths 
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and maidens just before the bride enters her 
new home. The scene is Greek throughout, 
and Hesperus is seen by the youths rising over 
Mount Olympus, by the maidens over Mount 
Octa. 

The Peleus and Thetis is the best example in 
Latin of that most Alexandrian form of poetry, 
the epyllion or miniature epic. In the history 
of the literary activities of the Alexandrian 
Museum during the third century s.c., one of 
the most curious chapters is the quarrel that 
raged between critics on the subject of the 
limitations of space proper for a poem. Calli- 
machus and his partisans, while professing 
their dutiful admiration for Homer, declared 
that the day for long epics on well-worn sub- 
jects was over—‘‘a big book is a big bore.” 
For them Hesiod and Erinna were the models 
that a poet should follow in preference to the 
author of the Iliad; his theme should be 
simple and yet recondite, treated with an art 
whose chief aim was to conceal art. Calli- 
machus accordingly composed his Hecale, de- 
scribing a little known episode in the life of 
Theseus, and he was followed by Theocritus 
with Hercules and the Serpents, and by Alexander 
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of #tolia with Circe. The other school, how- 
ever, led by Apollonius of Rhodes, refused to 
accept the new doctrine, and the Argonautica, a 
poem of 6000 lines on one of the most familiar 
Greek legends was their counter manifesto. 
For the moment Callimachus won the day, but 
his opponents were unrepentent, and when the 
influence of Alexandria became an important 
factor in Rome at the beginning of the first 
century B.c. the question might still be re- 
garded as open. 

At Rome from the days of Ennius the ten- 
dency had been towards length and the range 
of acceptable subjects extremely limited. Ifa 
Latin poet wished to satisfy his audience, he 
took for his theme some episode in his country’s 
history, and treated it in a proper patriotic 
spirit. No great care in writing was necessary, 
and the longer the enumeration of Roman 
victories was, the better the readers were 
pleased. Of this class of epic the great example, 
of course, is Ennius’ Annals, a history of Rome 
in eighteen long books of verse from the origins 
to1728.c. Nevius, his contemporary, followed 
his example in the seven books of his Punic 
War, Hostius in the three books of his Istrian 
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War, while the Annals of the old poet Acctus, 
who was still alive in Cicero’s boyhood, form a 
link between the two centuries. 

Against these long national poems, as they 
were still being written in Catullus’ time by 
such people as Volusius, the Peleus and Thetts 
is a protest. It is composed strictly according 
to Callimachean rules, with such care and 
elaboration that it finally produces an impres- 
sion of clumsiness. Within the brief limits of 
four hundred and eight lines two separate 
Greek legends are compressed, the happy loves 
of Peleus and Thetis, the unhappy loves of 
Theseus and Ariadne. To tell the two stories 
In succession, one after the other, would be 
something too simple and easy for Alexandrian 
ingenuity. One tale must be the main theme, 
the other a subsidiary ; and then, by a refine- 
ment of taste, some device must be found 
whereby this subsidiary becomes the more 
important of the two. A love interest and a 
succession of verbal pictures are essential parts 
of the Alexandrian scheme; a certain amount 
of rhetoric and moralising are required in a 
poem meant for Roman readers. So we have all 
the ingredients necessary for a Latin epyllion. 
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The refinements of composition for their part 
are satisfied by making the subsidiary tale of 
Theseus somewhat the longer—216 lines to 
192—by giving it the central position, and by 
allowing it to cut the main theme into two 
parts. 

The poem begins with the picture of the 
sea nymphs rising with bare breasts from the 
waves to gaze upon the Argonauts, and then 
proceeds to describe the gathering of the clans 
to Peleus’ wedding feast. Upon his nuptial 
couch is a tapestry embroidered with the 
legend of Theseus, and so at line §2 we branch 
off to the second theme. First comes the 
picture of deserted Ariadne standing unclad 
on the shore of Naxos; then the story of the 
Minotaur; then her long speech of reproach 
(lines 132-201). The fulfilment of her curse 
against Theseus entails a digression to Aigeus 
and his farewell speech to his son; the con- 
cluding lines contain the picture of Bacchus 
and his train familiarised to us by Titian’s 
brush. At line 265 the Peleus story is resumed 
with a picture of the mortal guests departing, 
like waves rolling onwards beneath the morn- 
ing sun. Then comes a catalogue of the 
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divine visitors and a picture of the spinning 
Fates. Their prophetic song with its Alexan- 
drian refrain : 


“© Currite ducentes subtegmina, currite, fust” 


leads to the moralising passage, reminiscent of 
Lucretius, which concludes the piece. 

This analysis perhaps scarcely does justice to 
the Peleus and Thetis. It emphasises what 
appear to us to be the faults in its construction, 
and it does not lay sufficient stress on the 
beauties of language and the many passages of 
imaginative force that are its chief charm. 
The versification, with its abundance of spon- 
daic lines, reproduces the Homeric cadence 
better than anything before it in Latin, and 
paves the way for Virgil’s mastery. The speech 
of Ariadne, though disproportionately long, is 
a marvellous piece of passionate rhetoric, not 
surpassed by Dido’s similar outburst against 
the Trojan prince in the fourth book of the 
“inetd. Moreover, the romantic atmosphere 
appropriate to the subject is wonderfully 
maintained, so that Professor Sellar can justly 
say: “ The whole poem is pervaded with that 
calm light of strange loveliness which spreads 
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over the unawakened world in the early sunrise 
of a summer day.” The defect of this quality 
is a tinge of unreality, which apparently struck 
the first English translator, the Rev. G. F. 
Ottey (1827). He writes in his preface: 
“The marriage of a hero to a sea-nymph 
(which is professedly the subject) with the 
heathen deities as their wedding guests, is 
somewhat too serious a fiction, and introduces 
the reader too immediately into the region of 
mythology, to excite perhaps more than a 
languid curiosity, or to be received with any 
more favourable feeling than an indulgence for 
the errors of antiquity.” 

The fifth section also, the elegies, consists 
of only three poems, one of them a translation, 
which are even more strongly coloured by 
Alexandrian influences than is the Peleus and 
Thetis. The least important of the three is 
the dialogue between the poet and the door, a 
poem half-elegy half-epigram, in which a 
violent attack is made on the character of a 
certain married lady, once resident at Brixia, 
living in the house to which the door belongs. 
The piece is unpleasant, coarse, and tedious. 
The Coma Berenices, a translation from Calli- 
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machus sent to Hortensius with the intro- 
ductory verses of No. 65, is of greater value, 
both in itself and as a specimen of the Greek 
poets’ characteristic qualities. About the year 
246 B.c., when Ptolemy Euergetes, king of 
Egypt, invaded Syria, his young wife Berenice 
vowed a lock of her hair to the gods in order 
to secure her husband’s victory, a vow that 
was duly paid on his happy return. Soon 
afterwards the astronomer Conon discovered 
a new constellation, which was promptly 
declared to be the royal ringlet transported by 
Venus to heaven. Hence the poem of Calli- 
machus which Catullus chose for translation, a 
poem by which by its very cleverness defeats its 
own object and produces finally in the reader a 
feeling of boredom. There are some humorous 
passages, the burlesque apostrophe on the power 
of iron and the satirical reflections on a young 
wife’s pretended grief; but as a whole the 
poem is dull and much inferior to its nearest 
modern parallel, Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

The remaining elegy, the letter to Mallius 
(No. 68), is also, to speak frankly, very tedious. 
The composition is so artificial and elaborate 
that modern editors have never been able to 
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decide whether the first forty lines are, or are 
not, a separate poem. Robinson Ellis, who 
prints the poem as a whole, still allows that 
lines I-40 must have been written much earlier 
than the rest, and are in a different style. For 
such vexed questions this is not the place, but a 
tabulated scheme of the second part will show 
the extreme complexity of the poetical frame- 
work : 
Lines 1-10 Praise of Mallius 
A 
11-32 Lesbia 
33-46 Laodamia 
47-50 ‘Troy 
51-60 The poet’s dead brother } B 
61-64 Troy 
65-90 Laodamia 
gI-110 Lesbia 
ILI-122 Praise of Mallius 


Unfortunately this artful parallelism does 
not suit the simple expression of emotion, and 
its ultimate result is obscurity and weariness. 

So we come to the sixth and last section, the 
epigrams; written in the elegiac couplets 
which from the time of Simonides had been 
recognised as the appropriate metre for this 
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form of composition. That the word “ epi- 
gram,” which in Greek meant originally an 
inscription, should now in English have the 
usual connotation of ‘‘a short poem ending 
in a witty turn of thought ” is chiefly due to 
Martial’s influence. But Martial, as he himself 
often handsomely acknowledges, took Catullus 
as his chief Latin model; and although he 
improved upon his exemplar it is to Catullus 
that the credit, such as it is, belongs of first 
making the epigram a vehicle for what Aris- 
totle calls ‘educated insolence.” Examples 
in Greek of the sportive, the jocular, or the 
satirical epigram are very rare indeed before 
the Alexandrian period, and in the classical 
age an epigram was usually either an inscrip- 
tion on a votive offering in a temple or else an 
epitaph on a tomb. It is possible that the 
satirical epigram developed from the abusive 
epitaph, and we may perhaps find an example 
of the process in the lives which an English 
misogynist put upon his wife’s grave : 
“Here lies my wife ; 
Here lies she. 


Hallelujah ! 
Hallelujee |” 
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Abusive epigrams, however, even in Alex- 
andrian literature are uncommon, and only 
one need be cited that offers a true parallel to 
Catullus’ method, the fierce outburst of 
Apollonius of Rhodes against his rival and 
detractor Callimachus: 


“‘* Blockhead,’ ‘ Old bogey,’ ‘ Housewife’s slush ’"— 
Thats what I call Callimachus. 
His ‘ Causes’ stand upon my shelf ; 
Cause of my cursing he himself.” 


Callimachus, for his part, like most of his 
compatriots, preferred the rapier to the 
bludgeon, and it was reserved for the Romans 
and the debased Greeks of the Empire to 
practise the grosser forms of satire and 
lampoon. 

Of this unpleasant stuff Catullus has un- 
happily left us only too many examples, and 
they form the least attractive part of his work. 
The seven poems attacking Gellius, for instance, 
Nos. 74, 80, 88, 89, 90, 91, 116, are too savage 
to be really effective, too coarse in their style 
and wording to excite any feeling in a reader 
save disgust. ‘That Gellius was an aspirant to 
Lesbia’s favours may have seemed to Catullus 
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an adequate reason for casting off all decency 
and restraint in dealing with him. But a more 
rational judgment finds all these charges of 
unnatural vice and shameless profligacy rather 
hard to justify, and considers them as bringing 
as much disgrace on the accuser as on the 
accused. Almost equally unpleasing are the 
four epigrams on Mamurra, Nos. 94, 105, 114, 
115; of which it will be sufficient to say that 
their chief claim to wit lies in their calling 
Mamurra not by his own name but by a 
portion of the male anatomy for which there 
is no polite equivalent in English. 

Of the same class, although varying in 
offensiveness, are the epigrams on Virro, 
Gallus, Silo, Rufus, Naso, Maccilia, Victius, 
Aufilena, Cominius, and Aimilius. They are 
all obviously inspired by a violent contempt 
and dislike, expressed with the same vehemence 
that Cicero uses in his speeches; but the very 
violence of the poet’s feeling prevents them 
from making the impression that he desires. 
More striking, owing to its very simplicity, is 
the well-known couplet on Cesar : 


‘* Nil nimium studeo, Cesar, tibi velle placere, 
nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo.” 
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There is here some genuine wit in the play 
on words; and yet even this seems lacking in 
sting when compared with such a typical 
effort of Martial’s as : 


“‘Inscripsit tumulo septem celebrata virorum 
‘se fecisse ’ Chloe: quid pote simplicius ? ” 


“A much married lady was Sue ; 
She thought seven husbands her due. 
When the last one had gone 
She inscribed on their stone, 
‘ Susan’s work ’—and quite natural too!” 


Fortunately, however, there are other pieces 
among the epigrams of a far more pleasing 
character than these personal lampoons. Some 
are humorous, some pathetic ; some are frankly 
artificial, some vividly real. There are, for 
example, the group of “ Lesbia” poems, 
Nos. 70, 72, 75, 76, 83, 85, 86, 87, 92, 107, 
109, which deal with all the changing phases 
of the poet’s unhappy passion in its middle and 
final stages. ‘There is the charming piece, 
probably a direct imitation from some Alex- 
andrian source, addressed to the youth Juven- 
tius, where the extravagance of expression 
exactly suits the unreal character of the 
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emotion. There are the two poems of bitter 
reproach against Czlius, Nos. 73 and 77, and 
as a contrast the delightfully humorous epigram 
on Arrius. Finally, in No. tot, there is the 
most poignant record of pious sorrow that we 
have in Latin literature. 

The preceding pages have given a summary 
of most of Catullus’ individual poems; it 1s 
time now to attempt an estimate of his general 
position. Of all the Greek and Latin poets 
he, and he almost alone, answers exactly to 
Milton’s famous definition: he is without 
doubt simple, sensuous, passionate. If we had 
more of the early Greek singers, Sappho, 
Alczeus, Archilochus, we might find in them 
even better examples of that lyric quality 
which seems to us his peculiar charm. But as 
things are it is in a few of Catullus’ poems, 
better than in anything else in ancient litera- 
ture, that we get the simple expression in 
musical language of personal feeling. That he 
should have loved a woman with the passionate 
fervour of adoration that he displays for 
Lesbia is in itself sufficient to mark him off 
from most of his countrymen. The ordinary 
Roman regarded women as playthings, and if 
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he took them seriously, it was not as objects of 
affection but as useful helpmeets or as the 
mothers of children. Equally unusual is his 
simplicity ; the simple themes he chooses for 
the best of his poems and the simple words he 
employs to express his thought. Latin poetry, 
before and after Catullus, is seldom simple in 
its language, and its subjects tend to the 
formal and artificial. In both these respects 
Catullus is like most modern, and unlike most 
ancient poets. 

It is true that these perfectly simple poems 
form in amount but a small part of the not 
very large bulk of his work that has come down 
to us. The favourite epithet for Catullus 
among Roman critics is “ doctus,” and it is 
quite possible that his contemporary reputa- 
tion rested not so much upon the Lesbia 
poems as on the laboured imitations of Alex- 
andrian verse that seem to us so much less 
attractive. But though we have not much of 
the true Catullus we have enough to ensure 
his fame; and if we only possessed the poems 
numbered 2, 3, 4, 5,7, 8, 11, 31, 45, 61, 76, 101, 
these twelve would suffice to give him a place 
by the side of de Musset, Keats, and Burns. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Few poets have had so narrow an escape from 
oblivion as Catullus. It might quite well have 
happened that we should possess only two of 
his poems ; the second Epithalamium which is 
preserved in a manuscript of the ninth century, 
the Thuanean Anthology, now in Paris; and 
the four-line epigram on Priapus which is cited 
by the ancient grammarian Terentianus Maurus. 
The rest depend upon a certain mysterious 
manuscript, which was found some time early 
in the fourteenth century by a Veronese 
scholar, hidden under a bushel measure.? 
1 The facts are given in a Latin epigram by Benevenuto 
de Campesanis (ob, 1323) : 
Ad patriam venio longis de finibus exul, 
causa mei reditus compatriota fuit. 
Scilicet a calamis tribuit cui Francia nomen, 
quique notat turbz pretereuntis iter. 


Quo licet ingenio vestrum celebrate Catullum, 
cuius sub modio clausa papyrus erat. 
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This manuscript, however, and all the copies 
that we may presume were made from it 
in the half-century between 1323 and 1375, 
have also in some strange fashion com- 
pletely disappeared. Petrarch and Boccaccio 
(ob. 1375) both knew Catullus well and speaks 
of his poems as being widely read, but of the 
copies they used none have survived, and the 
two oldest manuscripts that we now possess 
are the Paris codex, Sangermanensis (G), 
written just before the death of Can Signorio 
at Verona, 1375, and the Oxford codex (O) 
which is roughly of the same date. Next in 
order of time to these is the manuscript (R) 
discovered by the American scholar G. G. 
Hale in 1896, and upon a collation of these 
three, G.O.R., our best texts now depend. 


EDITIONS AND COMMENTARIES 


The first three commentaries of any im- 
portance were all issued from Venice in the 
sixteenth century, that of Guarinus in 1521, 
of Muretus in 1554, of Achilles Statius in 1566. 
Scaliger’s Castigationes (1577) is chiefly a series 
of notes on corrupt passages, but the com- 
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mentary of Voss (1684) is a work of profound 
and recondite learning. Doering’s edition of 
1788, although of no great merit, held the field 
for many years, until a new impetus was given 
to Catullian studies by Lachmann (1829) and 
Moritz Haupt (1841). In 1855 appeared 
Schwabe’s Questiones Catulliane, the most 
minute investigation up to that date of the life 
and chronology of Catullus, and in 1876 the 
first edition of Robinson Ellis’ epoch-making 
Commentary on Catullus. On this is based 
Muntro’s Criticisms and Eluctdations of Catullus, 
a volume of great value but somewhat marred 
by undue controversy, as well as the German 
edition of Bahrens and the French edition of 
Benoist. A second edition of Ellis came out 
in 1889, the year after Schmidt’s Tauchnitz 
text, and since that time we have had the 
brilliant French essay by Georges Lafaye 
Catulle et ses modéles (Paris, 1894), and the 
excellent German commentary of Gustav 


Friedrich (Berlin, 1908). 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Complete works in verse : 


(a) Nott, Dr. Fohbn. “The Poems of Caius 
Valerius Catullus, in English verse, with 
the Latin text revised, and classical 
notes.” London, 1795. A work of no 
very great poetical merit. 


(b) Lamb, Hon. George. “The Poems of 
Caius Valerius Catullus, translated with 
a preface and notes.” London, 1821. 
A very successful translation, especially 
good in the rendering of the lighter and 
more sportive poems. 


(c) Cranstoun, ‘Fames. “The Poems of Valerius 
Catullus translated into English verse, 
with life, excursus and notes.” Edin- 
burgh, 1867. A workmanlike version, 
although somewhat bowdlerised. 


(d) Ellts, Robinson. ‘The Poems and Frag- 
ments of Catullus, translated in the 
metres of the original.” London, 1871. 
Very ingenious, but very difficult to read 
with pleasure. 
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(e) Burton and Smithers. “The Poems of 
Catullus.” London, tgoo. Verse trans- 
lations by Sir Frederick Burton, prose by 
Leonard Smithers. One of Burton’s 
less admirable productions : it is difficult 
to say whether his verse or Smithers’ 
prose is the worse. 


Among the many incomplete versions the 
best worth mentioning are those by Sir 
Theodore Martin (1863), Hugh Macnaghten 
(1899), and Sir Robert Marrett (1924). 
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LI 
THE PRELUDE, TO LESBIA 


Like to a god he seems to be; 

Yea, more than god, methinks, is he 

Who sits, my Lesbia, near to thee 
And sees thee smiling. 

Thy voice, thy laugh in wanton play 

Rob me of thought, they take away 

My senses ; none will constant stay 
When I| am with thee. 

My tongue is palsied: ringing cries 

Deafen my ears: a swift flame flies 

Through all my body, and my eyes 
Are veiled in darkness. 


LI (another version) 


EQuat to Jove that youth must be— 
Greater than Jove he seems to me— 

Who, free from Jealousy’s alarms, 

Securely views thy matchless charms. 

That cheek, which ever dimpling glows, 
That mouth, from whence such music flows, 
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To him, alike, are always known, 
Reserved for him, and him alone. 

Ah! Lesbia, though ’tis death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee ; 

But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 

I needs must gaze, but, gazing die ; 
Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, 
Parched to the throat my tongue adheres, 
My pulse beats quick, my breath heaves short, 
My limbs deny their slight support, 

Cold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 
With deadly languor droops my head, 

My ears with tingling echoes ring, 

And life itself is on the wing ; 

My eyes refuse the cheering light, 

Their orbs are veiled in starless night ; 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 

And feels a temporary death. 


Lorp Byron (1807). 


II 
LESBIA’S PET 


My darling’s canary, her plaything, her pet, 
With whom all her troubles she loves to forget, 
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When my sweetheart has mind to indulge in 
sweet play, 

And so for a moment her passion allay ; 

She lets you for warmth in her soft bosom 
linger, 

And smiles when you peck at the tip of her 
finger, 

Provoking you on to a petulant bite ; 

Dear little canary, ah would that I might 

Like your mistress with you from my troubles 
get free, 

And in sport find escape from my heart’s agony. 


Ill 
THE DEAD BIRD 


My Lady’s canary— 

O sorrow—is dead. 
Mourn, Venus and Cupid, 
And cover your head, 

Ye lovers, in woe, 

Who a lover’s grief know. 


It was sweeter than honey 


And dearer than all ; 
Like a child to its mother 
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It came to her call, 
And secure on her breast, 
Unaffrighted would rest. 


And when it grew tired 

And weary of sleeping, 

It would hop to and fro 
And keep up a soft cheeping, 
Addressed to her ear 

For its mistress to hear. 


But now in the shadows 

It goes to the bourne 

Of Orcus remorseless 
Whence none may return ; 
The shadows that clasp 

All fair things in their grasp. 


Our pretty canary— 
O cruel—1is dead. 

My Lady’s soft eyelids 
With weeping are red. 
And her sorrow is due, 
Little birdie, to you. 
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III (another version) 


Weep, weep, ye Loves and Cupids all, 
And ilka Man o’ decent feelin’ : 

My lassie’s lost her wee, wee bird, 

And that’s a loss, ye’ll ken, past healin’. 


The lassie lo’ed him like her een: 
The darling wee thing lo’ed the ither, 
And knew and nestled to her breast, 
As ony bairnie to her mither. 


Her bosom was his dear, dear haunt— 
So dear, he cared na lang to leave it ; 

He’d nae but gang his ain sma’ jaunt, 
And flutter piping back bereavit. 


The wee thing’s gane the shadowy road 
That’s never travelled back by ony : 

Out on ye, Shades! ye’re greedy aye 

To grab at aught that’s brave and bonny. 


Puir, foolish, fondling, bonnie bird, 

Ye little ken what wark ye’re leavin’ : 
Ye’ve gar’d my lassie’s een frow red, 
Those bonnie een frow red wi’ grievin’. 


G. S. Davies. 
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V 
THE FERVENT LOVER 


Come let us live and let us love, 

And the stern voice of censors prove, 
Who bid us from our loving cease, 
Exactly worth a penny piece. 


For suns can rise and suns can wane 
And on the morrow rise again ; 

But when our one brief day is gone, 
For ever we must sleep alone. 


Let me a hundred kisses take 

And then of them a thousand make, 
A hundred and a thousand more 
Repeated twice shall swell the score. 


But when to thousands we shall get, 
We will the reckoning upset ; 

That none may envy us our bliss 
Knowing the number of each kiss. 


THE LESBIA POEMS 


V (another version) 


Come and let us live, my Deare, 
Let us love and never feare 

What the sourest Fathers say : 
Brightest Sol that dyes to-day 

Lives againe as blithe to-morrow ; 
But if we darke sons of sorrow 

Set, 6 then, how long a Night 

Shuts the Eyes of our short light ! 
Then let amorous kisses dwell 

On our lips, begin and tell 

A thousand, and a Hundred score, 
An Hundred and a Thousand more, 
Till another Thousand smother 
That, and that wipe off another. 
Thus at last when we have numbred 
Many a Thousand, many a Hundred, 
We’ll confound the reckoning quite, 
And lose ourselves in wild delight : 
While our joyes so multiply 

As shall mocke the envious eye. 


RicHarp CrasHaw (1648). 
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Vil 
THE TALE OF KISSES 


How many kisses are enow 

From you, and more? Pray would you know? 
Then count the grains of Libyan sand 

In fair Cyrene’s fertile land, 

Where sultry Ammon has his shrine 

And ancient Batt his tomb divine. 

Count up the stars that in the silent night 
Look down to see love’s stolen sweet delight. 
Then, and then only, will you know 

How many kisses are enow, 

And more, from your ambrosial mouth, 

To satisfy Catullus’ drouth 

And to appease your lover’s madness: 
Dispersing all his care and sadness. 

So many that no tongue their count may tell 
Or put upon our love base envy’s spell. 


LXXXII 
TO QUINTIUS 


Ir thou wouldst have Catullus owe to thee 
His eyes, or aught more precious if there be ; 
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Then take not from him what he more doth 
prize 

And holds more precious, Quintius, than his 
eyes. 


LXXXVI 
THE COMPARISON 


In Quintia a beauty full many folk see ; 

She is straight, she is tall, she is fair, I agree, 
In details she’s perfect, but taken in all 

I would not a beauty your Quintia call. 

In all her long body she has not a bit 

Of charm, such as Lesbia possesses, nor wit. 
My Lesbia’s a beauty ; for she is all grace 
And can by her charm every other’s efface. 


XCII 
TIT FOR TAT 


Tuoucu she’s always reviling and speaking me 
ill, 

Pll be hanged if she is not in love with me still. 

How’s that? you may ask. Well, I do just the 
same. 

I curse her, yet burn with a true lover’s flame. 
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XCII (another verston) 


Lesbia for ever on me rails, 

To talk of me, she never fails, 

Now, hang me, but for all her art 

I find that I have gained her heart. 

My proof is this: I plainly see 

The case is just the same with me; 

I curse her every hour sincerely, 

Yet, hang me, but I love her dearly. 

SwirFT. 

XXXVI 


THE VOW 


My naughty mistress made a vow 

To Lady Venus, you must know. 

She said: ‘‘ If he return to me 

And leave me from his railings free, 
That worst of poets with his lays, 

Shall quittance give in Vulcan’s blaze.” 


So now, great Queen of Golgi’s height, 
Cancel her debt, I pray this night. 
For, lo! I bring thee offering, 

And here into thy fire fling 

Volusius, that bard accurst, 

Since he of poets is the worst. 
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LXXXIII 
THE ANGRY MISTRESS 


Wen her husband’s about she will scoff me 
and flout, 

Which fills the poor booby with joy ; 

For he does not perceive he has reason to grieve 

That I have the power to annoy. 


She’d not be so unkind, if I’d passed out of 
mind 

And she’d come to her senses again : 

But she shows by the smart she is touched to 
the heart, 

And she jeers, while she’s burning with pain. 


CIV 
THE DENIAL 


WueEn she’s dearer to me than the pair of my 
eyes, 
How could I abuse her, my darling so true? 
If I did, I should not be in love, I surmise ; 
But like Habbakuk you are “ capable de tout.” 
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CVII 
LOVE’S RETURN 


Wuere can there be more happiness than this, 

When to desire there comes unlooked for bliss ? 

Dearer than gold, my Lesbia, to me 

The vision of your loveliness to see. 

My eager hopes had almost died away, 

When you returned. O happy, happy day ! 

No boon more great by God has e’er been given, 

No man more blest than I lives ’neath wide 
heaven. 


CLX 
THE PROMISE 


You said our love should be a thing of joy 
And last for ever. May the words, I pray, 

Be promise pledged in truth without alloy, 
And your own heart confirm the words you say ; 
That so through life we travel hand in hand 
Together joined by affection’s golden band. 
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LXXXVIT 
THE POET'S CLAIM 


No woman can say she has ever been loved 
As you have been loved, dear, by me. 

No man to his mistress has ever been proved 
So faithful as [ knew to be. 


LXX 
DISILLUSION ! 


“‘ Were Jupiter himself to come 
And ask me for his bride, 
I would not take him, dear ”—she cries— 
“‘ Nor leave my darling’s side.” 
So she pretends: but women’s vows 
To eager lovers made 
Are as unstable as a word 
In wind or water graved. 


LXX (another version) 


*“Unto nobody,” my woman saith, “ she had 
rather a wife be 


Than to myself ; not though Jove grew a suitor 
of hers.” 
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These be her words, but a woman’s words to a 
love that is eager, 
In wind or water’s streame do require to be 


writ. 
Str Puitip SIpNeEY. 


LXXITI 
THE DOWNWARD ROAD 


“You are the only man ”—you once would 
say— 

“‘ Not Jove himself shall win my love away.” 

Ah, then I loved you, not with passion wild, 

But as a father loves a trusted child. 

I know you better now, and here confess 

I love you more, though I esteem you less. 

“How can that be?” you say. Your ways, 
my dear, 

Make love more ardent but less kind, I fear. 


LXXXV 
ODI ET AMO 


I nate and love, nor can the reason tell ; 
But that I love and hate I know too well. 
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LXXIX 
ON CLODIUS 


My Lesbia’s brother is such a fine man 

She prefers him to me and to all of my clan, 
And yet this fine fellow, the plain truth to tell, 
For a kiss from a minion would everything sell. 


LXXV 
THE DILEMMA 


Your magic has so led my senses astray, 

So far have they wandered from reason’s just 
sway, 

That I cannot respect you, although you be 
true, 

Nor cease to adore you, whatever you do. 


LXXVII 
TO RUFUS 
Rurus, whom long I trusted as a friend— 
Vainly and to my own hurt in the end— 


How could you bear my inmost heart to sear 
Stealing away that which I held most dear, 
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And, worst of all, defile my darling’s lips 

With the foul moisture from your mouth that 
drips. 

My life is poisoned by that cruel theft, 

Our friendship’s dead and not a trace is left ; 

Nor shall you go unpunished: future ages 

Will know your baseness as they read these 


pages. 
LXXIII 


THE TRAITOR 


No more be generous, no more be kind, 
No more expect a loyal heart to find. 

All is ingratitude, and love’s desert 

Is paid in injury and cruel hurt. 

He who in me his surest friend did know 

I now have seen my worst and deadliest foe. 


LX 
THE CRUEL MISTRESS 


Was it some lioness on Libyan shore 

Or was it barking Scylla that thee bore, 
Whom I so ruthless find? 

Behold, in this my hour of dire distress 

Thou hast no pity on my wretchedness : 


O cruel, O unkind ! 
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VIII 
RENUNCIATION 


Poor, poor Catullus, from this folly cease. 
Count what is lost as lost, and rest in peace. 
Tis true the sun for you once brightly shone, 
But those fair days and all their joys are gone, 
When you would follow where she led the way 
And both were of one mind in lovers’ play, 
She whom you loved with such fidelity 

As never was and ne’er again will be. 

Ah, then your sun, Catullus, brightly shone ; 
To-day she will not, and your reign is done. 
So match her mood, nor follow if she fly ; 

Be firm, endure, yield not to misery. 


Farewell, false darling. I will steel my heart 

Nor seek in favours grudged to have a part. 

And thou wilt grieve one day when loved by 
none 

Thou shalt be left uncourted and alone. 

Farewell. What life, I wonder, waits for 
thee? 

Whom wilt thou welcome and his mistress 
be? 
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Who by thy side will know a lover’s bliss 

And gaze upon thy charms? Whom wilt thou 
kiss 

And bite his lips withal ?—Nay, nay, refrain : 

Be firm, Catullus, and like rock remain. 


LXXVI 
THE POET’S PRAYER 


Ir in remembrance aught there be of pleasure, 

When a man knows that he has played his part, 

And never used in love a cheating measure, 

Nor sworn false oaths to beguile a trusting 
heart, 

Then e’en this love which seems so thankless 
now 

Will on you yet some share of joy bestow. 


For every deed and word of loving kindness 

By you, Catullus, has been said and done ; 

Though wasted on a wanton in your blind- 
ness, 

No need of grateful service have they won. 

Cease then with grief to vex yourself in vain 

And put an end at last to all your pain. 
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Forbear, while heaven frowns, to fume and 
fret. 

Steel your firm courage to escape her sway. 

“Tis hard,” you say, “so quickly to forget.” 

Tis hard ; but with a will there is a way. 

Here is your chance: this victory you must 
win: 

Whether you can or no, the attempt begin. 


Ye gods, ’tis yours to pity: in death’s hour 
To bring salvation you alone avail. 

If I have cleanly lived, then use your power 
And free me from this pestilential bale, 
Whose deadly torpor seems on me to press 
And robs my days of all their happiness. 


I do not ask that she should love me true 
Or become chaste—for that can never be. 
But if some wage for service done is due, 
Then, O ye gods, fulfil this prayer for me. 
Rid me of this foul sickness, and restore 
The health of mind that I possessed of yore 
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XXXVIT 
THE WANTON’S HOME 


Satacious brothel, just nine doors away 

From the Round-capped Brothers, are your 
people, pray, 

To have the pick of all our Roman girls 

And count the rest of us as loutish churls? 

Think you, because there’s ten score of your 
crew, 

That I don’t daretorun the whole gang through? 

Well, think it !—And to-morrow I will scrawl 

A line of big red phalli on your wall. 

For now I know; the girl whom I adored 

As never one before, and for her warred 

’Gainst all and sundry, from my arms has fled 

And taken up her quarters here instead, 

A plaything for those elegant grandees 

Who in your precincts loll in wanton ease. 

But what is worse, the meanest little knave 

Who haunts our streets her favours now can 
have, 

Chief of them all Egnatius, that dandy 

From Spain who finds his chamber-pot so handy 

To clean his teeth withal, and thinks he’s feared, 

Because, forsooth, he has a bushy beard. 
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LVIII 
THE FINAL SHAME 


Our Lesbia, the Lesbia, the Lesbia whom I 
loved 

More than my life, dear Czlius, and all my 
friends well proved, 

As haunter now of streets by night and passage 
ways Js known, 

Playing her game, devoid of shame, with all the 
fops of ‘Town. 


XI 
FAREWELL TO LESBIA 


Dear comrades who with me would go 
Should I to distant India roam, 
Where Eastern shores are buffeted 

By ocean’s foam. 


Parthians, Hyrcani, Arabs mild, 

And Sacz you would face with me 

And that swart race whose sevenfold Nile 
Colours the sea. 
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Or cross the towering Alps to find 
The Britons whom no man could tame, 
And Gallic Rhine, memorials now 

Of Cesar’s fame. 


Prepared are you alike to share 

In all that shall be sent by Fate ; 

So bear a message to my girl, 
These words of hate. 


Bid her farewell and let her keep 

The legion of her paramours 

And careless break their strength, to fill 
Her idle hours. 


Nor think at all of my poor love 

Which by her sin lies all forlorn 

Like the field blossoms that a plough 
Has passed and torn. 
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XLII 
ON AMEANA 


Goop morning, dear lady; your nose is too 
long, 

Your fingers too stumpy, your language too 
strong. 

Your feet are ill shaped, and your lips wet with 
slobber, 

Your eyes pale and dull; and your lover’s a 
robber, 

Who won’t pay his debts. Yet withal people 
hold 

You a beauty, when you’re in the country, I’m 
told. 

To think that dull fools for one instant should 
dare 

Your charms with my Lesbia’s face to compare ! 
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XLI 
ON THE SAME 


Tuat jade Ameana as fee for one kiss 

Asks a cool fifty pounds, the ridiculous miss ! 

That baggage, I mean, with the small dirty nose 

Who with the young bankrupt of Formiz goes, 

If she has any friends, it were well they should 
send her 

To a doctor at once; for perhaps he could 
mend her 

Before she gets worse and for Bedlam is ripe. 

Fifty pounds—when her nose she won’t trouble 
to wipe! 


CX 
TO AUFILENA 


WE praise the girl, who, when the price 1s paid, 
Performs her part ; for she’s an honest maid. 
If she were chaste no chance would she afford, 
But if she’s honest she will keep her word. 
You rather choose your promises to break, 

Or else are cold and neither give nor take ; 
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Or, worst of all, you promise and receive 

All that you asked for, and will then deceive. 
Thus to abuse a lover’s confidence 

Surpasses e’en a strumpet’s impudence. 


CX] 
TO THE SAME 


MargiaGE can wives no greater praise afford 
Than to live happy with a single lord. 

But if you must be weak, at least refrain 
From intermingling the family strain, 

Nor your own brother as a lover take 

And of your children brother-cousins make. 


LXXXIV 
ON ARRIUS 


Wuenever ’Arry tried to sound 
An H, his care was unavailing ; 
He always spoke of ’orse and ’ound, 
And all his kinsfolk had that failing. 
Peace to our ears. He went from home ; 
But tidings came that grieved us bitterly— 
—That ’Arry, while he stayed at Rome, 
Enjoyed his ’oliday in Hitaly. 
Bropripp. 
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CII 
TO CORNELIUS 


Ir you should need at any time 
A friend of proved discretion, 

You may confide in me, for I’m 
A Trappist by profession. 


XLVIII 
TO FUVENTIUS 


Let me kiss those honied eyes, 
Kiss and kiss again 
To three thousand centuries : 
Still I shall remain 
Unsatisfied, although I cull 
Of kisses sweet a harvestfull. 


XCIX 
TO THE SAME 
Daruinc Juventius, while you toyed, I stole 
A kiss, more sweet than ambrosia to my soul ; 


But sorely was I punished. Half that day 
Tortured I strove your anger to allay 
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And win my pardon, like some wretch impaled 
Upon a cross; yet naught my tears availed. 
At once with careful fingers you wiped clean 
Those rosy lips where late my lips had been, 
As though some foul contagion I had brought 
From filthy harlots in a brothel caught. 

And from that hour my tortures never cease, 
Nor can I from love’s penance find release, 
While that sweet kiss, ambrosia before, 

Has turned more bitter now than hellebore. 
Since I for kissing this return receive, 

Be sure I’ll kiss no more without your leave. 


XXIV 
TO THE SAME 


Or all the beauties that we see, 

Of all that have been or will be, 

You are the fairest and the best. 

So to your friend who 1s possessed 

Of neither slave nor yet of coffer 

[’d rather you a gold mine offer 

Than sport with him in amorous play— 
“* He is a pretty spark ”’—you say : 

He is indeed ; but do not proffer 

To one who has nor slave nor coffer 
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Such charms as yours. It were more right 
To banish him from out your sight. 

He cannot hope your love to have 

When he nor coffer owns nor slave. 


LXXXI 
TO THE SAME 


In all our crowded Rome could you not find 
Some gay young spark more suited to your mind 
Than your Pisauran friend with ague shaken 
Who for a gilded statue might be taken? 

Oh what a sin that you so blind should be 

To take him for your love instead of me. 


LIIl 
ON CALVUS 


Ox how I laughed the other day 

When into court I chanced to stray. 

Our Calvus in his peroration 

Consigned Vatinius to damnation 

And some one cried out :—“ Strike me dumb, 
Can’t he just talk, that Tommy Thumb!” 
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LXIX 
TO RUFUS 


THERE’s a certain noisome creature who lies hid 
beneath your arms, 

And you must not wonder, Rufus, if fair 
maidens he alarms, 

So that none of them are quite inclined, 
however much you pay, 

To share your amorous sports with you: he 
frightens them away. 

You may offer pearls and emeralds and gowns 
of costly stuff ; 

But still the darlings hold aloof; they say 
they’ve had enough. 

So really you had better try and kill him in his 
lair : 

Or else you must not wonder that you're 


shunned by all the fair. 


LIX 
ON RUFA 


THERE’s a lady from Bonona who to Rufus is 
most kind— 

And let us hope Menenius, her husband, does 
not mind— 


CATULLUS 


Her name 1s Rufa also; and she used to hang 
about 

The funeral pyres to snatch the loaves that 
from the pile fall out, 

Until on one unlucky day she got a nasty blow 

From a half-shaved attendant; and she does 
not go there now. 


LVI 
TO CATO 


Dear Cato, who can find a zest 

In every kind of quip and jest, 

The other day I saw a sight 

That would have filled you with delight ; 
A boy and girl, upon my life, 

Playing the parts of man and wife! 
With Venus’ leave I took the brat 
Myself, and gave him tit for tat. 


XLVII 
TO VERANIUS AND FABULLUS 


My dear Veranius, and Fabullus too, 
To think those rogues should be preferred to 
you 
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That rascal Porcius and Socrates, 

Piso’s worst tools in all his villainies ! 

The scurvy starveling knaves, to think that they 

Should start their banquets while ’tis still full 
day, 

Thanks to their patron, the old hardened sinner, 

While you, my friends, are forced to beg a 
dinner ! 


XL 
TO RAVIDUS 


Wuat madness drives you, wretched wight, 
To face the sting of my lampoon? 

My prowess in a wordy fight 
You'll feel right soon. 


Some unkind god has urged you on 
Your self in public thus to show. 

Or is it that you would be known, 
No matter how? 


You have my mistress? Ah, my friend, 
Methinks you yet will rue this day, 
Who to her favours dare pretend : 
Pll make you pay. 
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XXXII 
TO IPSITHILLA 


My dearest dear, my sweetest pet, 
Send me a line, and don’t forget, 
This afternoon ; and, if you do, 

Be sure you don’t a-shopping go, 

So that I find you not at home ; 

But wait indoors until I come. 

Pray, let me have your answer quick 
And [’ll be with you in a tick: 

For I am ready for the fray 

And promise you nine rounds to-day. 


XXVI 
TO FURIUS 


My country house is sheltered from the North 
and from the East, 

Nor does a wind from South or West disturb 
me in the least. 

A draught from any quarter it successfully 
avoids : 

There’s only one it suffers from—an over-draft 


at Lloyds. 
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XVIII 
ITO PRIAPUS 


Tus grove I dedicate to thee, 
Priapus, here beside the sea 

At Lampsacus, where men revere 
Thee most and hold thy temple dear : 
For of all shores where fishers fish 
The Hellespont’s most oysterish. 


XX 
PRIAPUS’ WARNING 


FasH1onep of wood by unskilled hand 

I guard this homestead and its land, 
Contented here on watch to stay 

And keep all filching thieves away. 

In spring the many-coloured crown, 
The sheafs in summer ruddy-brown, 
The autumn’s twisting tendrils green 
With nectar-gushing grapes between, 
Some pink, some purple, some bright gold, 
The shrivelled olive blue with cold, 

All are for me; for me the goat 
Comes with her milk from hills remote, 
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And fatted lamb and calf pursued 

By mourning mother sheds her blood. 
Hands off from here, ye passers-by, 
And rouse not my divinity ; 

Or else my member shall become 

A staff to drive you limping home. 


XIX 
THE GARDEN GOD 


Tuis hut in the marshes, thatched deftly with 
reed 

And dry wattled osier, J] guard; so take heed, 

Young fellows, and thieve not, for though I’m 
of wood 

Rough-shaped by the axe I shall do you no good, 

If here you come stealing: it is my behest 

That this house every year shall with plenty be 
blest. 

They pay me due worship here, father and son, 

Albeit they are poor, and leave nothing undone ; 

No brambles or weeds mar the grace of my 
shrine 

And all that they have, though ’tis humble, 1s 
mine. 
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The soft swaying corn-earsin summer they bring, 

And a garland of flowers in the bright days of 
spring, 

The violets’ yellow, the poppies’ gold sheen, 

And then in the autumn the gourd’s olive-green, 

And sweet-smelling apples, and grapes that have 
grown 

Ruddy-pink in the shade by the vine tendrils 
thrown ; 

While—tell it not—sometimes my altar runs red 

When a goat or a kid is to sacrifice led. 

In return for these honours Priapus holds ward, 

O’er this garden and vineyard: my lads, pay 
regard ! 

But our neighbour is rich and his god takes no 


care. 
Straight along! You may take all you fancy 
from there. 
LIl 
TO HIMSELF; ON THE BADNESS OF THE 
TIMES 


Catuttus, Catullus, ’tis time you were gone 
Here’s Nonius sitting in state 

And Vatinius swears by the consulship won. 
Pack your traps ; 1t will soon be too late. 
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C 
THE PARTNERS 


Dear Czlius and Quintius, flower of Verona’s 
town, 

Are fain to win a sister and a brother for their 
own. 

The girl is Aufilena, Aufilenus is the boy : 

Tis an instance of the saying— confraternity 
in joy.” 

To whom then shall I wish success? ‘To Czlius: 
for he, 

When all my heart was burning with love’s 
cruel agony, [did prove. 

A trusty and a faithful friend, his constancy 

May he be blessed by fortune now and happy 


in his love ! 
CXITl 
TO MZECILIA 


WuenN Pompey first was consul lovers twain 
Your wants and amorous appetites supplied, 

But now that Pompey’s consul once again 
Those two are by a thousand multiplied. 

So rich in seed is your adulterous bed 

It hath a goodly crop of gallants bred. 
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XLIX 
TO CICERO 


Or all the learned sons of Rome, 

That are, that were, that yet shall come, 
Not one can vie with you. 

So I, of bards the worst offender, 

To you, the best of pleaders, render 
The thanks that are your due. 


XXXITT 
ON THE ELDER AND YOUNGER VIBENNIUS 


Tue father’s a thief, 

Of those tricksters the chief 

Who lurk in the baths every day ; 
And the son is a nancy 

Whom no gallants fancy 

Although he’s quite willing, they say. 


It is time they were sent 

Both to exile, or went 

Of themselves to their final perdition. 
For the father is known 

As a rogue, and the son, 

Is in quite too hirsute a condition. 
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CVI 
SUSPICIOUS COMPANY 


Ir a smart lad goes walking with a crier 
”Tis plain he’s seeking a prospective buyer. 


XCVII 
ON 4MILIUS 


Wen his whole body is a rank offence 

Bottom or top makes little difference. 

Indeed his mouth is not a whit more clean 

Than other portions or more sweet I ween, 

And from it teeth stick out a half-yard long 

With gums that to a wagon might belong. 

And when his lips are open, then you’ld think 

It was a mule voiding itself of drink. 

He should grind corn with asses at the mill : 

But no, he thinks himself a dandy still, 

A lady killer. Why if girls would go 

With him, they would take the common hang- 
man too. 
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XCVIII 
TO, VICTIUS 


Au. that men say about the foolish crew 

Of chatterers applies, good sir, to you. 

Given occasion, you would hurry quick 

And with your tongue Hob’s boots and person 
lick. 

So, if you wish quite to secure our end, 

Open your mouth: you'll quite succeed, my 
friend. 


LXXVIII 
ON GALLUS 


Two brothers has Gallus; and of them the 
one 

Has a most charming wife, and the other 
a son 

Who is equally charming ; so with Gallus’ aid 

This pretty young pair have a match of it 
made. 

To his nephew the path of seduction he’s shown, 

Poor fool, he forgets he’s a wife of his own ! 
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LXXI 
TO VIRRO 


Ir ever honest fellow was afflicted 
With goatish armpits, or a worthy dame 
In all her limbs by gout was held constricted, 
Then, my good Virro, Mr. What’s his name, 
Who shares your mistress with you, now must see 
That he in both is made your legatee. 
He pays a double price for every bout : 
His smell offends her, she gives him her gout. 


CIil 
TO SILO 


Give back my fifty pounds, and you may look 
As prim and proper as a parson’s book. 

But if to keep the money you intend, 

Don’t play the pimp and parson, too, my friend. 


CVIII 
ZO COMINIUS 


Ir your old age, so foul in its last day, 
Shall have the end that all men for it pray, 
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Then your vile tongue will be a vulture’s prize, 
A black-mowed crow peck out and eat your eyes, 
Your lights and liver will to dogs be thrown 
And wolves take all left over for their own. 


CXIT 
TO NASO 


You're a big burly fellow; and yet people say 
You indulge with your friends in peculiar play. 
In spite of your size, sir, | very much fancy 

The right name for you is not Naso but Nancy. 


LVII 
ON CHSAR AND MAMURRA 


A PRETTY pair indeed of catamites ! 

Now Cesar with Mamurra spends the nights 
In mutual pleasure ; one a son of Rome, 

The other native to his Formian home. 

The taint is on them, deep ingrained within, 
And in their beds and studies they are twin ; 
Pedants and pathics both, ’twere hard to guess 
Which is the greedier in his wantonness, 

Rivals and partners in their lewd delights. 

A pretty pair indeed of catamites ! 
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XXIX 
ON THE SAME 


Ir he were not a glutton devoid of all shame 

And a gambler, who could endure this game, 

That Mamurra should swallow the treasures of 
Gaul 

And sweep up the riches of Britain withal? 

But catamite Romulus cares not for that, 

While he, the white turtle-cock, swollen and fat, 

Parades through our bedrooms and thinks at 
his nod 

To have all our women like some Eastern god. 

You catamite Romulus, how can you smile, 

Unless you’re a glutton and gambler vile? 

Was this then the reason, O general rare, 

That you to the far Western isle did repair, 

To let your John Thomas on that distant shore 

Gorge himself with a couple of millions or 
more ? 

Misguided indulgence! He has squandered 
enow 

Of fortunes already I think, you’ll allow ; 

His father’s estate, and the gold dust of Spain 

Which Tagus brings down as he rolls to the main, 
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And the booty of Pontus, a terror confessed 

To the wide lands of Gaul and the isles of the 
west. 

Deuce take it, why should you support such a 
knave, 

Who spends all he gets and no remnant can 
save? 

O was it for this, little father and son, 

That you squandered our treasure and left 
Rome undone? 


XCIV 
ON MAMURRA 


Joun Tomas now a roving goes 
And plays the stag among our does ; 
For as the proverb tells, ye wot, 
The tender green stuff calls the pot. 


CV 
ON THE SAME 


Joun thought to climb high Helicon. Alack, 
The Muses took their forks and flung him back ! 
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CXIV 
ON THE SAME 


Joun Tuomas owns a very fine estate 

With every known improvement up-to-date, 
Fishing and fowling, game and grass and wheat : 
Only he cannot his outgoings meet. 

The place is most superb, I don’t deny it: 
But he’ll be brought to destitution by it. 


CXV 
ON THE SAME 


Forty acres of ploughland and thirty of grass 

John Thomas possesses: the rest 1s morass 

Which stretches for ever; a Croesus-is he 

Who holds all those watery acres in fee. 

His meadows and marshes, fields, forests and 
moors 

Extend to the Pole and its northernmost shores. 

All is on a vast scale: but examine its master : 

His—you know what I mean—is enormously 
vaster. 
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XCIIT 
TO CAESAR 


Your favours, dear sir, I can quite well forego : 
And I don’t care if you are a white man or no. 


XCIITI (another version) 


I wou.p not give, Cesar, one pin 
To discover the hue of your skin ; 
And I don’t care a jot 
Be you white man or not, 

For I don’t want your favours to win. 


XCI 
TQ GELLIUS 


GELLIus, It never once was my design, 

In all that wretched, tedious love of mine, 
To treat you as a worthy man or just, 

Alive to shame, susceptible of trust, 

In word or act true, faithful, or sincere ; 
But since that idol which my heart held dear 
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Was not your sister, niece, or near of kin, 

The slight inducement of so small a sin 

As broken faith to a confiding friend 

Would scarce, methought, allure you to de- 
scend 

From those proud heights of wickedness sub- 
lime— 

Giant ambition that aspires to climb 

The topmost pinnacles of human guilt : 

To make the mistress of your friend a jilt 

Appeared too poor a triumph. I was blind 

To that perpetual relish which you find 

In crimes of all degrees and every kind. 


J. H. Frere. 


XC 
TO THE SAME 


Your’s and your mother’s child a Mage must be 
And learn the art of Persian sorcery. 

For, if the tale is true, a Mage 1s son 

Of such a cursed, unnatural union, 

And with his wizard songs the gods enthralls 
As on the fire he burns the dripping cauls. 
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CXVI 
TO THE SAME 


Orten I tried to win you as my friend 

And verses from Callimachus would send 

For your delight, hoping that you would cease 

From your attacks and let me live in peace. 

But I have found that all my toil was vain 

And that from you no mercy I obtain. 

Beware, beware: for now we change our 
parts 

And you will be transfixed by my keen darts. 


LXXX 
TO THE SAME 


Way is it that your rosy lip 
Is whiter than the winter snow 
When from the house at dawn you slip 
Or in the afternoon at two 
Rise from your bed abroad to hie? 
I wonder, ah I wonder why? 
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LXXXVIII 
ON GELLIUS 


Wuat crime would he not do who lies awake 

And plans foul pleasures that he soon will 
take 

With his own women-folk in fashion vile 

And dares his uncle’s marriage-bed defile? 

Such stains of guilt old Ocean’s deepest wave 

And furthest Tethys cannot from him lave. 

‘He might be viler still °"—you say: ah no! 

Than this debauchery cannot further go. 


LXXIV 
ON THE SAME 


To stop his uncle’s sermonizing, Gell 

Made love to auntie, and the lady fell. 

His uncle knows about it, but he’s dumb 

And in his corner sits like Mumbo Jumb ; 

Indeed, the old man is so mild and meek 

That you might run him through, he would not 
speak. 
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LXXXIX 
ON THE SAME 


“Our friend’s looking thin.”—Can you wonder, 
when he 

With his mother and sister so well does agree? 

When his uncle’s so kind, and his own house 
within 

Overflows with fair cousins, of course he is thin. 

It’s forbidden game always, and plenty of that : 

So when he’s so busy, how can he get fat? 


FracMent I. IIa 
THE GOLDEN APPLE 
So the swift maid in days byegone, 
As we by bards are told, 


Unloosed at length her virgin zone 
Charmed by the fruit of gold. 
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Fracment 2. XIVa 


Preruaprs I shall some readers find 

Who will not from my nonsense shrink, 
And in their kindness will not mind 

How I may waste my ink. 


FracMeEnt 3. LIa 
TO HIMSELF 
Tus idle ease to ruin leads 
Through wanton lust. 


Cities and thrones it crumbles down 
To dust. 


Fracment 4. LIV 


Oruo has a baby’s head ; 
Verrius’ legs you'll filthy find ; 
Libo’s even worse, ’tis said : 


Cannot hold his wind. 


FracMent 5. LIVa 
TO CHASAR 


You think to go unscathed? Eftzoons 
You won’t escape from my lampoons. 
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Fracment 6. LIVs 


TO THE SAME 
Deuce take it! I don’t care a cuss 
For you and old Fufetius, 


Who by long boiling has become 
The sprightliest cockerel in Rome. 


FraGMEnT 7. LIVe 
TO THE SAME 


AGAIN my verse beneath the ban will fall 
Of our unique and only general. 


FRAGMENT 8 


Faint breath of life, 
From pain and care 

Swift to take flight 
Again to air. 


FRAGMENT 9 


Hicu on the tapering mast the yard-arms 
gleam, 
Shining reflected in the crystal stream. 
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I 
THE DEDICATION, TO CORNELIUS NEPOS 


To whom this dainty booklet polished new 
With pumice stone? Cornelius, to you. 
For you were wont my versicles to praise 
As things of value in those bygone days 
When you were labouring at Volume Three 
Of your stupendous “ Outline History.” 


Wherefore, dear friend, this humble volume take, 
With all its imperfections, for my sake ; 
Which with Minerva’s favour yet may last 
When you and I into the dust have passed. 


XVI 
TO HIS CRITICS, FURIUS AND AURELIUS 
You sorry knaves, who dared to hiss 
Because I sang my thousandth kiss, 


And treat me as a love sick miss: 
T’ll show you I’m a man. 
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Because my poems tell of love 

They do not me a satyr prove, 

Nor yet a wanton turtle dove: 
Pll show you I’m a man. 


Verses must be a trifle free 

If to old hands they suited be ; 

But that does not apply to me: 
Pll show you I’m a man. 


XLIV 
TO HIS FARM 


WuatTe’eR thou be, oh farm of mine, 
Of Sabine soil or Tiburtine, 

(For Tiburtine they say thou art 
Who have Catullus’ peace at heart, 
While those who like to give him pain 
That thou art Sabine will maintain), 
But whether Sabine soil thou be 

Or Tiburtine, most sweet to me 
Thy villa was, where I shook off 

A most abominable cough 

My stomach caused me t’other day— 
And right it served me, I must say, 
For loving with too keen a zest 
Luxurious dinners highly dressed. 
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With Sextianus I would dine— 

They said his dinners were divine— 
But oh! that dinner cost me dear, 
For he insisted 1 should hear 

His speech ’gainst Antius ; such a hash 
Of pestilent, and poisonous trash, 

An ague seized me as he read ! 

I sneezed, I coughed, until I fled 

And cured within thy cosy breast 
Myself with nettle-juice and rest. 


Wherefore, my pristine health renewed, 
Accept my warmest gratitude, 

That thou hast not avenged on me 
My epicure propensity. 

And when again I’m doomed, if e’er 
The Fates such doom for me prepare, 
To hear the wretched rubbish writ 
By Sextianus freezing wit, 

Oh may the chill his comfort mar 
With shivering ague and catarrh, 
Not mine, whom he alone invites 

To hear the rubbish that he writes ! 


Sir THEODORE Martin. 
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XIV 
TO CALVUS 


Tuer did I not more dearly prize, 
Most pleasant Calvus, than mine eyes 
I’d hate thee with Vatinian hate 

For sending what thou didst of late. 
What had I done, what said, to be 
Belaboured so remorselessly 

With such a mass of maudlin verse ? 
May Jove with countless mischiefs curse 
The client who on thee bestowed 

Of fustian rascals such a load ! 

But, if as shrewdly I surmise, 

That pedant Sulla sent this prize 

Of new and most recondite stuff, 

I can’t feel gratitude enough 

That all thy toil in his defence 

Has had such fitting recompense. 


Gods! what a book! and this you send 
To your Catullus, to your friend, 

His comfort wholly to undo, 

Upon the Saturnalia, too, 

Of all our holidays the day 

One most relies on to be gay, 
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A harmless jest, you say? But no, 

I shan’t so lightly let you go ; 

For by the peep of sunrise | 

To all the booksellers will fly, 

And gathering into one vile hash 
Suffenus’ versicles, the trash, 

Rank poison all, indited by 

The Cesii and Aquinii, 

With these I'll quit you, throe for throe, 
The pangs you’ve made me undergo. 


But you, ye wretched sons of rhyme, 

The plagues and vermin of the time, 

Hence to that grim infernal haunt 

From which ye sprang! Hence, hence, avaunt! 


Sir THEoporRE MartTIN. 


XVII 
ON A STUPID HUSBAND 


Cotonta, dear, 

That wouldst fain on thy pier 
Be dancing, 

And prancing, 

And standest all ready, 

But shrinkest through fear, 
Lest the timbers unsteady 
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The crazy erection 

Come down with a crash, 

And a smash, 

And a splash, 

And repose in the wash, 

Past all resurrection ! 

May Jupiter grant 

Such a bridge as you want, 

To stand e’en the motions 

Of Jumper’s devotions, 

If from thence I may meet 

With the exquisite treat 

Of beholding a certain superlative ass, 
Who’s a man of my town, 

Taken clean off his feet, 

And like rubbish shot down, 

To congenial ooze in the stinking morass. 
The inanimate gaby 

Knows less than a baby, 
Sufficiently old 

For its daddy to hold 

In the utmost alarm 

While it sleeps on his arm. 
There’s a bride 

That is tied 

To this nincompoop fellow ; 
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A neat little thing 

In her bloomiest spring, 

As soft as a kid, 

To be guarded and hid 

Like grapes that are mellow. 
But he’s blind to the risk, 
Let’s her gambol and frisk, 
And cares not a groat, 

In his helplessness sunk, 

Like a half-rotten trunk 
Lying felled in a moat. 

If she didn’t exist, 

She’d be just as much missed ; 
For the lout’s deaf and blind, 
Hasn’t made up his mind 
Who himself is, or what, 

Or whether, in fact, he be or be not. 


I should like from your bridge just to cant off 
the log, 
For the chance that his rapid descent to the bog 
Might his lethargy jog, 
And the sloth of his mind, 
Being left there behind, 
In the quagmire should stay, 
As the mule leaves his shoe in the glutinous clay. 


BapHAM. 
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XV 
TO AURELIUS 


To your faith I commend both myself and my 
friend and proffer this modest petition, 

If you ever have thought that young innocence 
ought to be guarded and saved from per- 
dition. 

I am scarcely afraid, it need hardly be said, of 
the people you see in the street ; 

They have trouble, enow, as they run to and 
fro, to provide themselves something to 
eat. 

It is you that I fear for the one I hold dear, lest 
on him you should practise some game ; 

For yoa don’t care a jot if he’s honest or not, 
to you every lad is the same. 

You may frolic at ease and do just as you please, 
as long as you leave him alone ; 

With the rest of the crowd all your sports are 
allowed, I am modest and only bar one. 

But if you’re so mad as to try on the lad whom 
I love your obnoxious tricks, 

Then, Aurelius, take care and of vengeance 
beware, or you’ll find yourself in a sad fix. 
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XIT 
TO ASINIUS 


Astntus, while we drink and joke, 

I hate your sly left-handed way 

Of filching off from feckless folk 

Their napkins. “ It’s rare fun,”’ you say? 
You’re wrong: it’s simply low and bad. 
You don’t believe me? trust your brother ! 
He’d pay a lot your thefts to smother, 
For he’s a witty, humorous lad. 

So either back my linen send 

Or else—three hundred lines you’ll get ! 
Not on its value store I set, 

But ’twas a keepsake from a friend ; 

A gift of my good comrades twain ; 
Tarracon napkins, sent from Spain, 

And I must try as hard to save ’em, 

As if they were the friends who gave ’em. 


Sir Wittram Marris. 


XXII 
TO VARUS 


SUFFENUS, whom so well you know, 
My Varus, as a wit and beau, 
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Of smart address and smirking smile, 
Will write you verses by the mile. 
You cannot meet with daintier fare 
Than title-page and binding are ; 
But when you once begin to read 
You find it sorry stuff indeed, 

And you are ready to cry out 

Upon this beau— O what a lout!” 
No man on earth so proud as he 

Of his own precious poetry, 

Or knows such perfect bliss as when 
He takes in hand that nibbled pen. 


Have we not all some faults like these? 
Are we not all Suffenuses ? 

In others the defect we find, 

But cannot see our sack behind. 


W. S. Lanpor. 


XXI 
TO AURELIUS 


AureEtius, you father of starvation, 

Parent of all the hungers in creation 

Past, present, future ; do you hope, forsooth, 
To take my love, the very fairest youth 
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In the whole world? Your plans you do not 
hide ; 

I find you ever lurking at his side 

With jests and jokes. But all your tricks are 
vain : 

The lad is mine, and mine he will remain. 

Beware, my friend: you’re tempting me to 
strike 

And you'll get something that you will not like. 

I would not say so much, if you could give 

Him and yourself the wherewithal to live ; 

But all the lad will learn from you, old sinner, 

Is how to go without his lunch and dinner. 

So stop, while yet in decency you may ; 

Or else with your own person you will pay. 


XXIII 
TO FURIUS 


You’vE neither slave nor fire nor safe to hug, 

No spiders’ webs, not e’en a single bug ; 

But you’ve a father and step-mother too 

Whose teeth can bite the hardest flint stone 
through, 

And with them both you lead a happy life, 

Your worthy father and his wizened wife. 
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A lucky trio, there can be no question, 

Blest with the best of health and good digestion. 

There is no fear your house will catch alight, 

Or that your roof will tumble down one night ; 

Burglars and poisoners give you no alarm, 

In fact there’s nothing that can do you harm, 

For hunger cold and sun have made you dryer 

Than horn itself, or rumour is a liar. 

O happy folk, free from a thousand woes, 

Catarrh, sweat, spittle, and a running nose ; 

So self contained indeed, it would appear, 

You only need to void ten times a year, 

While all your nether person is as clean 

As an ancestral silver salt-tureen. 

What wondrous fortune, Furius! And yet 

You don’t appreciate the good you get— 

“Pay me that thousand pounds ”’—Nay, do 
not bellow 

For money, when you're such a lucky fellow. 


XXV 
THE THIEF 


You’re softer than a rabbit’s fur or cobwebs 
that no dusters stir, 
Yow’re looser, Thallus, than a goose’s liver, 
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You have got no more of Zip than a little 
maid’s ear-tip, 

And you're flabbier than an old man’s empty 
quiver. 

But yet in snatching things, I find, you far 
surpass the strongest wind. 


I had a handsome cloak which last week you 
slyly took, 

And a napkin woven on the looms of Spain, 

And some Thynian tablets too that were never 
meant for you, 

Which, as though they were your own, you still 
retain. 

Hands off your booty, sir, straightway, and 
send them back to me this day ! 


If you don’t, my little friend, this is how the 
thing will end ; 

On your tender arms and on your downy side 

You will get some nasty weals, and will learn 
just how it feels 

When a stinging whip is properly applied, 

Leaping like boats upon the sea when the fierce 
tempest rages free. 
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VI 
TO FLAVIUS 


Au, Flavius, you would gladly tell 

Catullus, whom you love so well, 
What girl your favourite reigns : 

Nor could your restless tongue forbear 

To speak her name; unless you wear 
Some jade’s disgraceful chains. 


And now you love, I fain must guess, 
Some shameless wanton’s coarse caress, 
Whom you would blush to own: 
For vainly mute your couch, that smells 
Of flowers and Syrian essence, tells 
You never lie alone. 


Your fragrant room, disordered bed, 

And, above all, your drooping head, 
Your thin and languid frame, 

The fruits of lovesick loose excess, 

Speak what your silence would suppress 
And all the truth proclaim. 


Oh! boldly then your flame declare, 
Or false or true or plain or fair 
The damsel that you prize : 
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My sprightly verse will lend a grace 
To deck your worst amours and place 
Them honoured in the skies. 


Hon. G. Lams. 


XXVIT 
A DRINKING SONG 


Fitt up! Let’s have it strong and old: 
Postumia bids us all be merry, 

And she’s as full as she can hold, 
More drunken than the drunken berry. 


Avaunt, ye watery streams. Begone, 
You that to wine destruction bring. 

Stern Puritans your charms may own 
But Bacchus here alone is king. 


XXXIV 
HYMN TO OUR LADY OF THE CROSSWATLS 
Diana’s youths and maids are we, 
Devote to her in fealty, 


Come, youths and maidens, passion-free, 
Sing Dian in a round. 
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Latona’s child whom she did bear 
To mightiest Jove a mighty heir, 
And by the Delian olive fair 

Laid lowly on the ground. 


That on the hills thou shouldst be Queen, 
And Lady of the woodland green 
Ruling the glade’s sequestered scene 

And rivers that resound. 


All mothers who in birth-throes quail 

*“€ Juno Lucina ”’ do thee hail : 

Strong Trivia thou, Moon goddess pale 
With light from Phcebus found. 


Goddess, that by thy monthly road 

Dost mete the year out to its node, 

Thou mak’st the farmer’s rude abode 
With goodly fruit abound. 


Thy Name be hallowed, whichsoe’er 

Doth like thee best: keep in thy care 

The Roman race, nor yet impair 
Thine ancient aid renowned. 


J. Wicut Durr. 
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XXXVITI 
TO CORNIFICIUS 


Life goes amiss with me, dear friend, 
And troubles never seem to end : 
My pain increases more and more 
With every day and every hour. 


Yet though it were an easy thing 
Some comfort in my grief to bring 
You have not tried with words of love 
Your tender sympathy to prove ! 


It hurts me sore. So send me now 
A message, while the fates allow ; 
Something that will my sorrow ease, 
More sad than sad Simonides. 


XLII 
THE LOST TABLETS 


Come, my verses, each and sundry, gather round 
me one and all; 

There’s a certain filthy strumpet and on you 
for aid I call. 

If you let her, she will treat me like a common 
jumping-jack ; 
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For she’s got your writing tablets and she will 
not give them back. 

“* Who’s the girl? ” you ask. Each evening you 
may see her strutting here, 

Looking like a tenth-rate actress with her nasty 
foreign leer. 

Raise your voices loud against her—‘‘ We our 
writing tablets lack : 

Give them back, you filthy strumpet, filthy 
strumpet, give them back.” 

Brothel mud, she takes no notice! Come, my 
lads, another try. 

Let us make her blush, the wanton, if we can. 
Now louder cry— 

“You have got our writing tablets ”’—shout it 
till your jawbones crack— 

“* Give them back, you filthy strumpet ; filthy 
strumpet, give them back.” 

No, that does not move her either. If we 
would successful be, 

We must try another method; that I very 
plainly see. 

So, my lads, for our last effort we will take 
another tack— 

‘¢ Paragon of virtuous maidens, give our writing 
tablets back.” 
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XITI 
TO FABULLUS 


Wiruin a week, dear friend, (D.V.) 
You shall be dining well with me ; 
That is, if you yourself provide 

The dinner and the wine beside, 

And with some jokes to salt our food 
A damsel of complaisant mood. 

If these you bring, then, as I say, 
We'll have a jolly feast that day. 

For I must tell you that my purse 

Is full—and there is nothing worse— 
Of cobwebs, and it does not hold 
The smallest particle of gold. 

True love is all that J may proffer : 
Yet, stop: there’s something I can offer, 
The very best of unguents, given 

By Venus to my girl from heaven, 
And when you smell that attared rose 
You’ll pray that you be made all nose. 
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L 
TO LICINIUS CALVUS 


Licinrus mine, all yesterday 

We passed in poets’ joyful play 
Among such metres as may use 
Fastidious courtiers of the Muse. 

But poesy can make a man 

More drunk than thy Falernian, 

And laughter’s silver wine hath sent 
Me reeling home. Thy merriment 
And wit, Licinius, have kept 

Me from my food, [ have not slept 
All night, but tossed, torn with desire 
To light once more our dancing fire 
Of talk; I longed for dawn to bring 
Once more that sweet companioning. 
And as I lay there well-nigh dead 
From too much joy, upon my bed 

I wrote these lines, my Friend, to thee 
That thou mightst learn my misery. 
O be not proud, dear youth, nor spurn 
My prayers lest Nemesis in turn 
Should use thee like a fickle maid : 
Think twice ere thou offend the Jade! 


M. Price. 
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XXX 
TO ALFENUS 


ALFENUS, traitor to our bond and faithless at 
the end, 

Have you no pity in your heart for one who 
was your friend? 

Art not afraid to cheat me so and leave me in 
distress ? 

Remember how the gods abhor such treacherous 
wickedness ! 

What shall men do to-day, in whom shall any 
one believe, 

When you who bade me trust your word_a 
comrade thus deceive? 

You leave me now: your promises, like leaves 
before the wind, 

Are cast away to nothingness and vanished out 
of mind. 

But though you have forgotten, Faith will not 
forgetful be 

And Heaven will claim due vengeance for your 
ruthless cruelty. 
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XXXV 
TO C#CILIUS 


Paper! to my friend Cecilius, 
Tender bard, this message take, 
Bid him for awhile New Como 
And the Larian shore forsake. 
Bid him hasten to Verona, 
Say I’ve something in his line, 
That he’ll hear some cogitations 
Of a friend of his and mine. 


Wherefore, if he’s wise, hell hurry 
Over hill and through glen, 
Though his charmer fair a thousand 
Times should call him back again, 
And around his neck entwining 
Both her arms, implore delay, 
For ’tis said she for him yearneth 
With a desperate love alway. 


Since he read to her his legend 
Of the Dindymenian dame, 

Through the poor child’s inmost marrow 
Burneth love’s consuming flame. 
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I forgive thee, maid more learned 
Than the Sapphic muse of old, 
For in lovely strains Cacilius 


Hath the mighty Dame extolled. 


J. CransToun. 
XCVI 


TO CALVUS, ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE 
QUINTILIA 


Ir from our anguish to the voiceless tomb 
Some meed of pleasure and of joy may come 
When we recall the love we felt of yore 
And the dear face whom now we see no more, 
Then know thy sorrow gives thy wife beneath 
A joy surpassing all the pains of death. 


CI 
A BROTHER’S GRAVE 


O’er many a land, o’er many waters led, 
Brother, my path to thy sad tomb is made, 
That I may give the last gifts to the dead 
And vainly parley with thy silent shade ; 

Since the blind goddess to the realm of night 
Hath stol’n thee, hapless brother, from my sight. 
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So now these gifts, by custom of past years, 

I bring as offerings to thy funeral cell ; 

Take them, all moistened with a brother’s 
tears, 

And brother, for all time, hail and farewell. 


XLVI 
HOMESICK NESS 


Waeo spring is here: the cold 1s gone : 
Before the Zephyr’s gentle breeze 
The equinoctial rage has flown : 
Ah, ’tis on days like these 
I long to leave the sultry plain 
And breathe a clearer air again. 


“O for the road, the open way ”— 
I hear a voice within me cry : 

My eager feet brook no delay. 
Good-bye, dear friends, good-bye. 
Far have we travelled from our Rome, 

But diverse paths will lead us home. 
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XXXI 
THE HOME COMING 


Littze pearl of all-but-islands and of islands, 
Sirmio, 

Whether set in inland waters, or in Neptune’s 
vaster flow, 

O what happiness to see you! Scarce e’en now 
can I believe 

That the plains of far Bithynia I have been 
allowed to leave, 

And behold you there in safety. Can there be 
more joy than this 

To throw off the chains of office and in calm 
domestic bliss, 

Wearied with the strain of travel, once again to 
rest my head, 

Full reward of all my labours, in my dear, my 
longed-for bed? 

Hail my lovely, lovely island! Hail ye waters 
of the lake, 

For your master’s safe returning you a festival 


must make. 
Laugh aloud, ye Lydian wavelets, laugh aloud 
in wanton glee, [with me. 


And let every smiling visage in my house rejoice 
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IV 
THE YACHT 


STRANGER, the bark you see before you says 
That in old times and in her early days 

She was a lively vessel that could make 

The quickest voyages, and overtake 

All her competitors with sail or oar ; 

And she defies the rude Illyrian shore, _[seas 
And Rhodes with her proud harbour, and the 
That intersect the scattered Cyclades, 

And the Propontic and the Thracian coast, 
(Bold as it is) to contradict her boast. 

She calls to witness the dark Euxine sea 

And mountains that had known her as a tree, 
Before her transformation, when she stood 

A native of the deep Cytorian wood, 

Where all her ancestors had flourished long, 
And, with their old traditionary song, 

Had whispered her responses to the breeze 
And waked the chorus of her sister trees. 


Amastris, from your haven forth she went, 
You witnessed her first outset and descent, 
Adventuring on an unknown element. 

From thence she bore her master safe and free 
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From danger and alarm through many a sea ; 
Nor ever once was known to lag behind, 
Foremost on every tack, with every wind. 

At last, to this fair inland lake, she says 

She came to pass the remnant of her days, 
Leaving no debt due to the Deities 

For vows preferred in danger on the seas : 
Clear of incumbrance, therefore, and all other 
Contentious claims, to Castor or his brother 
As a free gift and offering she devotes 
Herself, as long as she survives and floats. 


J. H. Frere. 


XCV 
ON CINNA’S POEM “SMYRNA” 


NINE winters and nine summers passed away 
Ere Cinna let his Smyrna see the day. 

Yet in one year Volusius dares confess 

To half a million verses, more or less. 

Smyrna to far off Satrachus will go 

And distant ages still shall Smyrna know. 

But t’other stuff in its birthplace will die 
And wrappers to the fishmongers supply. 

The mob may take delight in clap-trap stuff— 
“ Little and good,” for critics 1s enough. 
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XXVIII 


TO VERANIUS AND FABULLUS, ON THEIR 
RETURN FROM SPAIN 


My worthy friends, how goes the day? 
You who have been so long away 

With Piso, are things looking bright ? 
Your baggage seems a trifle light ; 

And with that rogue I sadly fear 
Hunger and cold you’ve had to bear. 

I hope you made a good thing of it, 
Not loss, like me, instead of profit, 

For following my man about 

I at the last was quite cleaned out. 
That Memmius with his dirty tricks, 
How often was I in a fix! 

And you, as far as I can see, 

Were treated just as he did me. 

Piso and Memmius, rascals both, 

And these are men of rank forsooth ! 
May their ill deeds to roost come home 
For these foul blots on our great Rome. 
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IX 
TO VERANIUS, ON HIS RETURN HOME 


Verantius, of all my host 

Of friends the one I value most, 
Have you come back to your dear brothers 
And to that best of aged mothers, 
And shall I see you safe again 

And hear of all the tribes of Spain, 
While you, as is your custom, tell 
Of what in that far land befell? 
What rapture it will be, what bliss, 
When I your lips and eyes shall kiss, 
And feel your neck beside me lie! 
Surely no man’s more blest than [! 


X 
THE IMPORTUNATE LADY’ 


Varus, whom I chanced to meet 

The other evening in the street, 
Engaged me there, upon the spot, 

To see a mistress he had got. 

She seemed, as far as I can gather, 
Lively and smart, and handsome rather. 
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There, as we rested from our walk, 

We entered into different talk— 

As how much might Bithynia bring? 

And had I found it a good thing? 

I answered, as it was the fact, 

The province had been stripped and sacked, 
That there was nothing for the pretors, 
And still less for us wretched creatures, 

His poor companions and toad-eaters. 

** At least,” says she, “‘ you bought some fellows 
To bear your litter; for they tell us 

Our only good ones come from there——” 


I choose to give myself an air ;— 
“Why, truly with my poor estate, 
The difference wasn’t quite so great 
Between a province, good or bad, 
That where a purchase could be had, 
Eight lusty fellows, straight and tall, 
I shouldn’t find the wherewithal 

To buy them.” But it was a lie; 
For not a single wretch had I: 

No single cripple fit to bear 

A broken bedstead or a chair. 

She, like a strumpet, pert and knowing, 
Said—‘ Dear Catullus, I am going 
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To worship at Serapis shrine : 

Do lend me pray, those slaves of thine ! ” 
I answered—“ It was idly said ; 

They were a purchase Cinna made 
(Caius Cinna, my good friend)— 

It was the same thing in the end, 
Whether a purchase or a loan, 

I always used them as my own ; 


Only the phrase was inexact ; 
He bought them for himself in fact. 
But you have caught the general vice 
Of being too correct and nice, 
Over curious and precise ; 
And seizing with precipitation 
The slight neglects of conversation.” 
]. H. Frere. 


LV 
INQUIRIES AFTER CAMERIUS 


Ou! tell me, dear Friend, if it can be revealed, 
In what dark abode are you lying concealed ; 
For I vainly have traversed of late 

The Campus, the Libraries all, and above 

The Circus, the Temple of thundering Jove, 
And the Gardens of Pompey the Great. 
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I questioned the damsels that roamed through 
the place, 
Whenever I met any fair one whose face 
Was bedecked in contentment and smiles ; 
** Restore me, Camerius ! ”’ I confident cried,— 
‘¢ Restore me, Camerius! nor venture to hide 
My friend with your profligate wiles.” 


Then one of them laughing in wantonness 
said, 
As she drew down her vest and her bosom dis- 
played— 
** Hidden here in these roses he lies : 
But ah! ’twere a labour Herculean to tear 
Your friend from that nest ; for while revelling 
there, 
He all friendship will proudly despise.” 


Come, say where you are, whither going, I 
pray, 
And boldly declare it in face of the day. 

If some snow-bosomed darling employs 
Your moments in bliss, you by secrecy blight 
The fruits of your love; for *tis love’s chief 

delight 


To converse and to boast of its joys. 
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Or secret be still, if your pleasure it be : 
But yet, oh, preserve, I entreat you, for me 
As of old in your friendship a place. 
For if I were Talus, the guardian of Crete, 
Or rode I the winds upon Pegasus fleet, 
Or were Ladas, the first in the race, 


Or could J the sandals of Perseus obtain, 
The speed wherewith Rhesus rushed over the 
plain 
When he urged on his horses of snow, 
The force and the lightness of all living 
things 
That gods ever gifted’with swiftness or wings 
Of the hurricane winds when they blow, 


All these might be joined in my body alone ; 
Yet wearied and faint in each sinew and bone, 
Every nerve, every limb, I should be ; 
And failing and sinking, exhausted and lame, 
Would languor consume all the strength of my 
frame, 
O Camerius, in searching for thee. 


Hon. G. Lams. 


OCCASIONAL VERSE 


XLV 
ACME AND SEPTIMIUS 


Wuitst on Septimius’? panting Brest 
(Meaning nothing less than Rest) 
Acme lean’d her loving head 

Thus the pleas’d Septimius said : 


My dearest Acme, if I be 

Once alive, and love not thee 
With a Passion far above 

All that e’re was called Love, 

In a Lybi1an desert may 

I become some Lion’s prey, 

Let him, Acme, let him tear 

My Brest, when Acme is not there. 


The God of Love who stood to hear him, 
(The God of Love was always near him) 
Pleas’d and tickl’d with the sound, 
Sneez’d aloud, and all around 

The little Loves that waited by, 

Bow’d and blest the Augurie. 
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Acme, enflam’d with what he said, 
Rear’d her gently-bending head, 

And her purple mouth with joy 
Stretching to the delicious Boy 

Twice (and twice would scarce suffice) 
She kist his drunken, rowling eyes. 


My little Life, my All (said she) 
So may we ever servants be 

To this best God, and n’er retain 
Our hated Liberty again, 

So may thy passion last for me, 

As I a passion have for thee 
Greater and fiercer much then can 
Be conceiv’d by Thee a Man. 
Into my Marrow it is gone, 

Fixt and settled in the Bone, 

It reigns not only in my Heart, 
But runs, like Life, through ev’ry part. 


She spoke ; the God of Love aloud, 
Sneez’d again and all the crowd 

Of little Loves that waited by 
Bow’d and blest the Augurie. 


This good Omen thus from Heaven 
Like a happy signal given, 
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Their Loves and Lives (all four) embrace, 
And hand in hand run all the race. 

To poor Septimius (who did now 

Nothing else but Acme grow) 

Acme’s bosome was alone 

The whole world’s Imperial Throne, 

And to faithful 4cme’s mind 

Septimius was all Human kind. 


If the Gods would please to be 

But advis’d for once by me, 

I’de advise °em when they spie 
Any illustrious Piety, 

To reward Her, if it be she 

To reward Him, if it be He; 

With such a Husband, such a Wife, 
With Acme’s and Septimius’ Life. 


A. CowLeye 


XXXIX 
THE CONSTANT SMILE 


Ecnatius has a certain pride that centres 

In his white teeth ; he smiles at all adventures. 
He goes, like other people, to attend 

And countenance the trial of a friend : 
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The orator insists, and perseveres, 

The audience and judges are in tears, 

When in the midst of his pathetic style 

Egnatius sympathises with a smile. 

Following a widow to the funeral pile 

Of her last child, he cannot choose but smile. 

Without a thought of person, time, or place, 

He wears a constant smile upon his face. 

In business, in distress, in haste, in sadness, 

It looks like a disease, a kind of madness 

(Though not a witty madness nor refined) 

A madness in degree, though not in kind ; 

And therefore all his friends must speak their 
mind, 


My dear Egnatius, if your birth had been 

At Tibur, Rome, or in the space between ; 

Were you a Tuscan fat or Umbrian poor, 

A Volscian, or a Lanuvinian boor 

Sharp-toothed and eager at his meals and 
labours, 

Or a Cisalpine like my friends and neighbours, 

Or any nation, tribe, or race, in short, 

That scour their teeth and gums in cleanly sort, 

I still should disapprove that constant smile ; 

It shows a silly, poor, affected style.— 
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But in his native Celtiberian land, 

Your Celtiberian, as we understand, 

Time out of mind, cleanseth his jaws and bone, 
Each for himself, with urine of his own, 
Reserved and hoarded from the day before ; 
And therefore, calculated on that score, 

The whiteness of your teeth seems to imply 

A steady, copious use of chamber-lye. 


J. H. Frere. 
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THE LONGER POEMS 


LXI 
A NUPTIAL ODE 


(Written to celebrate the marriage of the poet’s 
friends, Junia Aurunculeia and Manlius Torquatus.) 


The poet, as master of the ceremontes, invokes 
Hymen and summons the maiden choir. 


You that from the mother’s side 

Lead the lingering, blushing bride, 
Fair Urania’s son— 

Leave awhile the lonely mount, 

The haunted grove and holy fount 
Of chilling Helicon. 


With myrtle wreaths enweave thy hair— 
Wave the torch aloft in air— 
Make no long delay : 
With flowing robe and footsteps light 
And gilded buskins glancing bright, 
Hither bend thy way. 
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Join at once, with airy vigour 

In the dance’s varied figure, 
To the cymbals chime : 

Frolic unrestrain’d and free 

Let voice, and air, and verse agree, 
And the torch beat time. 


Hymen come, for Junia 
Weds with Manlius to-day 
And deigns to be a bride. 
Such a form as Venus wore 
In the contest famed of yore 


On Mount Ida’s side. 


Like the myrtle or the bay, 
Florid, elegant, and gay 

With foliage fresh and new ; 
Which the nymphs and forest maids 
Have foster’d in sequester’d shades 


With drops of holy dew. 


Leave, then, all the rocks and cells 
Of the deep Aonian dells 
And the caverns hoar ; 
And the dreary streams that weep 
From the stony Thespian steep 
Dripping evermore. 
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Haste, away to new delights, 
To domestic happy rites, 
Human haunts and ways ; 
With a kindly charm applied 
Soften and appease the bride, 
And shorten our delays. 


Bring her hither, bound to move, 
Drawn and led with bands of love, 
Like the tender twine 
Which the searching ivy plies, 
Clinging in a thousand ties 
O’er the clasping vine 


Gentle virgins, you besides, 
Whom the like event betides, 
With the coming year ; 
Call on Hymen! call him now! 
Call aloud! A virgin vow 
Best befits his ear. 


The maidens in their turn call upon the wedding 
god. 


“Is there any deity 
“© More beloved and kind than he, 
“More disposed to bless ; 
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Worthy to be worshipp’d more, 
Master of a richer store 


“* Of wealth and happiness ? 


Youth and age alike agree, 
Serving and adoring thee, 

** The source of hope and care: 
Care and hope alike engage 
The wary parent sunk in age 

‘* And the restless heir. 


She the maiden, half afraid, 
Hears the new proposal made 
‘That proceeds from Thee : 
You resign and hand her over 
To the rash and hardy lover 
*¢ With a fixt decree. 


Hymen, Hymen, you preside, 
Maintaining honour and the pride 
*“* Of women free from blame, 
With a solemn warrant given : 

Is there any power in heaven 

** That can do the same? 


Love, accompanied by thee, 
Passes unreproved and free, 
** But without thee, not: 
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‘** Where on earth, or in the sky, 
“‘ Can you find a deity 
“< With a fairer lot? 


‘** Heirship in an honour’d line 
‘* Ts sacred as a gift of thine, 

** But without thee, not: 
“* Where on earth, or in the sky, 
“* Can you find a deity 

** With a fairer lot? 


‘** Rule and empire—royalty, 
** Are rightful, as derived from thee, 
‘* But without thee, not: 
** ‘Where on earth, or in the sky, 
“Can you find a deity 
*¢ With a fairer lot? ”’ 


Open locks! unbar the gate, 

Behold the ready troop that wait 
The coming of the bride ; 

Behold the torches how they flare ! 

Spreading aloft their sparkling hair, 
Flashing far and wide. 
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The poet bids the bride appear that the Minstrels 


may begin their song. 


Lovely maiden! here we waste 

The timely moments. Come in haste ! 
Come then. ... Out, alack ! 

Startled at the glare and din, 

She retires to weep within, 
Lingering, hanging back. 


Bashful honour and regret 
For a while detain her yet, 
Lingering, taking leave : 
Taking leave and lingering still, 
With a slow, reluctant will, 
With grief that does not grieve. 


Aurunculeia, cease your tears, 

And when to-morrow’s morn appears. 
Fear not that the sun 

Will dawn upon a fairer face 

Nor in his airy, lofty race 
Behold a lovelier one. 
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The Minstrels roundelay. 


Mark and hear us, gentle bride ; 
Behold the torches nimbly plied 
“¢ Waving here and there ; 

Along the street and in the porch 
See the fiery tresséd torch 

‘* Spreads its sparkling hair. 


Like a lily, fair and chaste, 

Lovely bride you shall be placed 
“In a garden gay, 

A wealthy lord’s delight and pride ; 
Come away then, happy bride, 

** Hasten, hence away ! 


Mark and hear us—he your Lord, 
Will be true at bed and board, 
“Nor ever walk astray, 
Withdrawing from your lovely side ; 
Mark and hear us, gentle bride, 

** Hasten, hence away ! 


Like unto the tender vine, 


He shall ever clasp and twine, 
** Clinging night and day, 
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“ Fairly bound and fairly tied ; 
“‘ Come away then, happy bride, 
“ Hasten, hence away ! 


“‘ Happy chamber, happy bed, 
“* Can the joys be told or said 
“That await you soon ; 
“‘ Fresh renewals of delight, 
‘In the silent fleeting night 
“‘ And the summer noon.” 


poet authorises the spectators to chant the 
Fescennine ditty. 


Make ready. There I see within 

The bride is veiled; the guests begin 
To muster close and slow: 

Trooping onward close about, 

Boys, be ready with a shout—- 
““Hymen! Hymen! Ho!” 

Now begins the free career 

For many a jest and many a jeer 
And many a merry saw ; 

Customary taunts and gibes, 

Such as ancient use prescribes, 
And immemorial law. 
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The Fescennine. 


Some at home, it must be feared, 

Will be slighted and cashiered, 

= Pride¢will have a fall; 

Now the favourites’ reign is o’er, 

Proud enough they were before— 
‘¢ Proud and nice withal. 


Full of pride and full of scorn, 
Now you see them clipt and shorn, 
‘* Humbler in array ; 

Sent away, for fear of harm, 

To the village or the farm, 

“* Packed in haste away. 


Other doings must be done, 
Another empire is begun, 

** Behold your own domain ! 
Gentle bride! Behold it there! 
The lordly palace proud and fair— 
** You shall live and reign, 


In that rich and noble house 


Till age shall silver o’er the brows, 
** And nod the trembling head, 
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“* Not regarding what is meant, 
** Incessant uniform assent, 
** To all that’s done or said. 


‘* Let the faithful threshold greet 

** With omens fair those lovely feet 
*€ Lightly lifted o’er ; 

‘* Let the garlands wave and bow 


“* From the lofty lintels brow 
‘That bedeck the door.”’ 


** Harken to your husband’s word, 
‘* Grant him all you can afford, 
** Gentle, gentle bride ; 
‘‘ Lest despited he should go 
‘* And those joys with others know 
** You to him denied.” 


The poet describes the meeting of bride and 
bridegroom. 


See the couch with crimson dress— 
Where seated in the deep recess, 

With expectation warm, 
The bridegroom views her coming near— 
The slender youth that led her here 


May now release her arm. 
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With a fixt intense regard 

He beholds her close and hard 
In awful interview : 

Shortly now she must be sped 

To the chamber and the bed 
With attendance due. 


Let the ancient worthy wives, 

That have passed their constant lives 
With a single mate, 

As befits adviséd age, 

With council and precaution sage 
Assist and regulate. 


The bride’s women wish good luck. 


She the mistress of the band 
Comes again with high command— 
** Bridegroom, go your way ; 
** "There your bride is in the bower 
“* Like a lovely lily flower 
** Or a rose in May. 


“* Ay, and you yourself in truth 


“* Are a goodly comely youth, 
“* Proper, tall, and fair : 
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** ‘Venus and the Graces too 
** Have befriended each of you 
“* For a lovely pair. 


**'There you go! May Venus bless 
** Such as you with good success 
‘In the lawful track ; 
*¢ You that in an honest way 
** Purchase in the light of day 
** Whatsoe’er you lack.”’ 


Quicker ’twere to count the sand 
On the Libyan desert strand, 
Or the stars that shine 
In high heaven, than to tell 
All the joys desirable 
That shall soon be thine. 


Sport your fill and never spare— 
Let us have an infant heir 
Of the noble name ; 
Such a line should ever last, 
As it has for ages past, 
Another and the same. 
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The poet concludes. 


Fear not! with the coming year 

The new Torquatus will be here, 
Him we soon shall see 

With infant gesture fondly seek 

To reach his father’s manly cheek 
From his mother’s knee. 


With laughing eyes and dewy lip, 
Pointing like the purple tip 

That points the rose’s bud ; 
While mingled with the mother’s grace, 
Strangers shall recognise the trace 


That marks the Manlian blood. 


So the mother’s fair renown 
Shall betimes adorn and crown 
The child with dignity, 
As we read in stories old 
Of Telemachus the bold 
And chaste Penelope. 


Now the merry task is o’er ; 


Let us hence and close the door 
While loud adieus are paid ; 
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** Live in honour, love, and truth 
* And exercise your lusty youth 
‘In matches fairly played.” 


LXII 
4A WEDDING CHORAL 
(Sung by a double choir of youths and maidens.) 


THe Yourtus 


The youths arise from the wedding feast. 


Arisz, O youths, the Even Star is nigh 
And lifts the light we look for in the sky. 
Leave the rich feast. Arise, O youthful throng. 
*Tis yours to sing the hymeneal song. 

The bride approaches in her virgin bloom— 
Hymen, O Hymenzus, Hymen come! 


THe MaIpens 
The maidens in their turn leave the feast. 


Ye maids, arise: for see the youths are here, 
And in the western sky doth bright appear 
Fair Hesper’s star, to shine upon the night. 
Hark to their songs, behold their dances light. 
Not without reason do they hither roam— 
Hymen, O Hymenzus, Hymen come! 
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Tue YourHS 
As the bride approaches the youths sing in unison. 


No easy thing is this, the prize to win. 

Look how the maids their practised task begin. 
*T will be a wondrous lay, for they have striven 
To reach perfection, while we ne’er have given 
Our ears and minds together to our song, 

And to the careful victory must belong. 
Come, strive your best; your manly vigour show. 
Hymen, O Hymenzus, help us now. 


Tue Marpens 
The maidens begin their bridal song. 


In the high heaven can any maiden find 

A star more dread than Hesper, more unkind? 
He takes a virgin from her mother’s arms 

And bares to eager eyes her secret charms. 

Do captives suffer fate more hard than this? 
Hymen, O Hymenzus, bring us bliss. 


THe Yourus 
The youths reply to the maidens. 


In heaven’s height can any lover see 
A star more kind than Hesper, and more free? 
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His light confirms the marriage compact made 
By parents long ago that waits his aid. 

Can Heaven give a greater boon than this? 
Hymen, O Hymenezus, bring us bliss. 


Tue Marpens! 
The maidens sing the pains of love. 


O light of Eve, who dost to maidens bring 
The pains of undeservéd suffering, 

The fairest of our company you have ta’en 
And, never more to sport with us again, 

She sees to-night the nuptial hour draw near. 
Hymen, O Hymenzus, Hymen hear ! 


Tue Yourus 


The youths sting of love’s pleasures. 


The guard is set, when evening’s star has come, 
For ’tis by night that stealthy lovers roam ; 
And oft, returned as harbinger of day, 

You find them busy still at amorous play. 
Maidens desire thee though they feign to fear. 
Hymen, O Hymenzus, Hymen hear. 


1 There is here a gap in the MS. and the following six 
lines are largely conjectural, 
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Tue Matens! 
The maidens sing the pratses of virginity. 


Look how a flower in some close garden grows, 

Hid from rude cattle, bruised by no plows, 

Wind-stroked, sun-strengthened, nurtured by 
the rain: 

To pluck it many a youth and maid 1s fain ! 

But once ’tis culled, its beauty fades away : 

No youth, no maid desires it from that day. 

So 1s a virgin loved, while she is chaste : 

But if within a lover’s arms embraced 

She let’s her body’s flower be gathered, then 

No longer is she dear to maids or men. 

Hymen alone is our defence and shield ; 


To Hymen Hymeneus all must yield. 


Tue Yourus 
The youths reply with the pratses of marriage. 


Look how a vine unwedded never bears 
Ripe grapes, but with a headlong heaviness wears 
Her tender body, and her highest sprout 
Is quickly levelled with her fading root ! 


1 For this and the next stanza cf, Ben Jonson The Barriers. 
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For her no hinds, no lusty younglings care ; 
But if by chance she shall be married there 
To the elm her husband, then all love her well 
And by her side full many a hind will dwell. 
Yea, as the vine untended, even such 

The maid who ne’er has felt a lover’s touch. 
But when she gains a husband for her own 

No more upon her will her parents frown. 


Before the bride enters her new home the youths 
give counsel. 


Not yours alone, the treasure of your heart. 
Your father and your mother both have part, 
Two against one ; and they gave up their right 
To your new lord on this his wedding night. 
Your parents wish it ; and ’tis sin, men say, 
When children dare their sires to disobey. 

So strive no more: the marriage dower Is sealed. 


To Hymenzus, mighty Hymen yield. 


LXVIII 
TO MALLIUS 


(A letter in verse.) 


Tue plaintive letter, Mallius, thou hast sent, 
While low by fate and sudden misery bent, 
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That bids meraise thee from the whelming wave, 

And rescue from the threshold of the grave ; 

Since mighty Venus lets not slumber shed 

Its lulling influence o’er thy lonely bed, s 

Nor all the verse, our tuneful sire’s bequests, : 

Can soothe thy mind where anguish never rests ;,, 

That hapless letter still my bosom cheers, i 

Those lines are dear, though written with thy 
tears : 

For, ah! they speak thy love, and bid me send 

Verse from the bard, affection from the friend. 

Think not I wish my duty to disown 

To the first friend my life has ever known ; 

But, Mallius, learn my own unhappy state, 

Learn in how rough a sea of troublous fate 

I sink o’erwhelmed ; nor ask from hopeless woe 

For gifts the happy only can bestow. 


When the white robe of man I first assumed, 

When youth’s light spring with every pleasure 
bloomed, 

Free were my sports, nor did that goddess spare 

Who blends the bitter sweets of lovers’ care. 

But all these joys my brother’s death has torn 

From the lone wretch whom he hath left to 
mourn. 
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Brother, thy death has wrapt my days in gloom 

And all our house lies buried in thy tomb : 

Thy friendship my young life with pleasures 
fed 


And every pleasure now with thee is dead. 


His early fate has from my bosom chased 

All former joys and all the mind can taste. 

They cry not—‘‘ Shame, Catullus, should be 
known 

To droop and linger in Verona’s town, 

While every gallant here in turn is taken, 

To warm the bed that now he has forsaken.” 


No, Mallius, call it not disgrace or shame, 

For keenest misery is the fitter name. 

Forgive me then, if thou shalt ask in vain 

The gifts that sorrow from myself has ta’en, 

No store of writers here their fires infuse, 

To guide my taste and cheer my drooping 
Muse : 

Few favourite volumes serve to fill the void 

And chase the gloom of leisure unemployed. 

Rome holds my home, my comfort, and my 
care, 

And life is only life when I am there. 
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Then think not fretful envy prompts my part, 
Or gratitude is irksome to my heart ; 

Forced to refuse thee each request of thine 
Gifts I had sent unasked, had they been mine. 


How Allius helped me in the days gone by, 
Ye Muses, ne’er shall fade from memory. 
Never shall careless time its gloom extend 
O’er the dear memory of so true a friend. 
To you I speak his name, do ye unfold 

To countless hosts the praises I have told. 
Let this time-honoured verse for ever tell 
To future days of him I loved so well ; 
And when at length, alas, his aged head 
Shall rest inurned among the noble dead, 
Wider and wider still his praise proclaim 
When all of him that lives shall be his fame. 
Thus, by its theme immortal, shall my page 
Live still perused in every distant age, 

Nor spider ever venture to profane 

With lazy web my laudatory strain. 


Ye know how Venus false my life oppressed, 


With what destroying flame she scorched my 
breast, 
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Hot as the fires that Etna’s crater fill, 

Or Malia’s springs that boil near Céta’s hill, 

With wasting tears my eyes were dim and 
weak 

And sorrow’s tide for ever bathed my cheek. 

As, springing on some mountains airy throne, 

The crystal streamlet from the mossy stone 

In headlong haste leaps down the sloping glen 

Across the high-road, to wayfaring men 

A blest alleviation of their toil 

When arid heat has cracked the fevered soil ; 

As, when through storms the sailor long has 
prayed 

To Pollux now, and now for Castor’s aid, 

Soft breathes the favouring air and calms the 
Sea, 

Such Allius was, such help and bliss to me. 

He opened wide the field and made a way 

Where we might sport together in fond play ; 

He bounteous placed me in his rich abode 

Whose mistress on our love her smiles bestowed. 

That house my goddess blest: that mansion 
bore 

Her graceful foot upon its tell-tale floor ; 

There oft her creaking sandal, sweet to hear, 

Foretold the fair one to her lover’s ear. 
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Thus erst, while love warmed every tender 
thought, 

Her husband’s home Laodamia sought. 

Too eager bride! No victim led to die 

Had yet propitious made the gods on high— 

Thy power, dread Nemesis, hath e’er suppressed 

All hopes unsanctioned by the heavens’ behest : 

Hapless, who grasp, unless the gods approve, 

The proffered gift of glory, wealth, or love !— 

Soon did she learn how keen the thirsty fane 

Desires the sacred blood of victims slain, 

Forced from her parting husband’s neck to tear 

The close embrace that longed to linger there ; 

Ere yet two winters in their length of nights 

Had glutted passion with its own delights, 

Or taught the bride a strength, how hard to 
give, 

To lose the mate she loved and yet to live. 

The Fates knew well his doom not distant far 

If the bold chieftain sought the Trojan war. 


For then had Troy by stealth of Helen’s charms 

Roused ’gainst herself the Kings of Greece to 
arms. 

Troy, baleful impious Troy! the common grave 

Of Europe’s warriors and of Asia’s brave ! 
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Troy, whose vast ruin the sad ashes boasts 
Of wisdom, valour, and unnumbered hosts ! 
Troy, where my brother died, untimely torn 
From the lone wretch whom he has left to 
mourn ! 
Alas, his eyes are closed in lasting gloom : 
Brother, our house lies with thee in the tomb. 
Thy friendship my young life with pleasures fed, 
And all my pleasures now with thee are dead. 
Not ’mid ancestral tombs for ages traced, 
Nor with the urns of kindred ashes placed ; 
But hateful Troy, Troy’s melancholy plains 
Hold in ungenial soil thy loved remains. 


To Troy then hastening the assembled band 
Of Grecian youths had left their native land, 
To burst on Paris in fair Helen’s bower 

And rouse him from beside his paramour, 
Nor let his crime its lawless rapture shed 

On days of quiet or a peaceful bed. 

"T'was in that hour that he, beloved too well, 
Thine heart-dear spouse Laodamia, fell : 

And wild despair with overwhelming flow 
Hurried thee down the deep abyss of woe. 
Less deep that gulf described in Grecian lands, 
Where Pheneus flows and high Cyllené stands, 
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Which poured the waste of waters through its 
drain 
And gave to men the firm and fertile plain. 
Amphitryon’s falsely-fathered son, they say, 
Through the broad mountain clove its lofty way, 
When, by a worthless lord’s command employed, 
His darts the birds of Stymphalus destroyed : 
"Twas for a throne in heaven his task he plied, 
And blooming Hebé for his virgin bride. 


How vast, how deep that gulf upon whose soil, 
A slaving god had spent a lengthened toil ! 
More vast the love that warmed thy bridal vows, 
More deep thy sorrow for thy plighted spouse. 
Not to the sire so dear, when grey with years, 
The late-born son an only daughter rears, 
Who, soon as first he draws the vital air, 
Named by his grandsire for his only heir, 
Blasts the fond hopes that hungry kinsmen fed 
And drives the vultures from his hoary head. 
Not e’en so much the tender sports of love 
Please the soft partner of the snowy dove, 
Who still with fire, to which her mate’s is weak, 
Plucks ceaseless kisses with a clinging beak. 
(Never can love to manly breasts impart 

The doting ardour of the female heart.) 
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With all their fires thy glowing passion vied 
When first the fair-haired warrior claimed his 


bride. 


Thus erst, thy bright compeer in love and 
charms, 

Light of my life, my darling sought my arms ; 

While Cupid in soft saffron vest arrayed 

Hovering on sportive wing around her played. 

What though at times she bless some other 
youth 

And cast her smiles alike upon us both? 

I know I cannot her sole lover be, 

And must with grace endure her frailty. 

I am not of the jealous husband kind ; 

If she but be discreet, I will be blind. 

Vex not your lives, my friends, with jealous pain ; 

Juno—if such compare be not profane— 

Imperial Juno knew the lusts of Jove, 

Still daily false, yet viewed him still with love. 

Love, independent love, no care requires, 

No chilling sanction of intrusive sires ; 

For by no father’s formal conduct brought, 

No Syrian odours filled the home she sought : 

But on that wondrous night, all nights above, 

She gave at once the fullest gift of love, 
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In that same night bestowed, in that possessed, 
Warm from her lawful bed and husband’s breast. 
Enough that I that night of rapture passed, 
Enough, had e’en that rapture been my last. 


This gift of verse—'tis all I can—I send 

To pay the duties of a grateful friend : 

This grateful verse shall keep thy name and 
praise 

Known and revered through all succeeding days. 

To thee the gods will every boon supply 

Which Themis’ self, in ages long gone by, 

Whom never softness swayed not favour wooed, 

Heaped on the wise, the pious, and the good. 

Then, Allius, blest be thou, and blest be she, 

The fair whose life is life and love to thee ; 

Be e’en the mansion blest whose walls con- 
tained 

Our fervid sports in passion unrestrained ; 

And he who made us friends, from whom hath 
grown 

The highest happiness my days have known ; 

And blest, more blest than all, that nymph 
divine 

Whose life alone can still give bliss to mine. 

Hon. G. Lams. 
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LXVII 
THE WANTON’S DOOR 


CaTULLUS 


TELL me, door, who were so faithful to your 
lord in days byegone, 

While old Balbus lived amongst us and this 
noble house did own, 

Why, when he was dead and buried and a young 
bride to you came, 

Did you take another service, privy to her guilt 
and shame, 

Smiling on the well-loved husband and the 
husband’s father too? 

Answer me my question truly, and may God 
be kind to you ! 

And explain why you're so altered, you who 
honest used to be 

And have now so quite forgotten all your vows 
of fealty. 


Tue Door 
Blame me not: I am not guilty, by Cecilius I 
swear— 
He is now my lord and master and his livery I 
wear— 
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As I hope to win his favour, I have never done 
amiss : 

It is but the old wives’ gossip that reproaches 
me with this. 

For when people scent a scandal loud around 
my porch they cry— 

‘“‘ Shame upon you, shame upon you, naughty 


door, oh, fie, fie, fie! ” 


CaTULLUS 


When a charge is so persistent, mere denials are 
in vain. 

Let the world into your secrets and make all 
the story plain. 


Tue Door 
Nay, how canI? No one, look you, wants the 


simple truth to know. 


CaTULLUS 


I am waiting here to learn it. Tell me now 
before I go. 
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Well, to start with, ’twas no virgin that as bride 
to me was led. 

True it is that her first husband ne’er within the 
marriage bed 

Could perform a husband’s duty; but his 
father took his place, 

Fearing not in sinful passion his own daughter 
to embrace, 

Either by mad lust emboldened or because he 
thought it fair 

To make up his son’s omissions and his lapses 
to repair. 


CaTULLUS 


That is real parental kindness, true affection, 
on my soul, 
When a father in compassion deigns his son’s 


bed to befoul ! 
Tue Door 


Ancient Brescia knows the story and the Mella’s 
golden tide 

Which with gentle current washes high Chinéa’s 
rugged side, 
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And men say that friend Cornelius also loved 
the wench too well 

And Postumius of their secret meetings many 
a tale could tell. 

You may say—“ It’s very curious that a door 
these tales should hear 

Who from off his master’s threshold cannot 
ever move, ’tis clear, 

Or among the people wander, but must in one 
place abide, 

Fixed upon his door posts, swinging outward 
now and now inside.” — 

That is true: but from the lady’s lips them- 
selves I heard this all ; 

For she often loves to gossip with her servants 
in the hall. 

Doors, she thinks, are dumb and deaf; and so 
she tells them every one 

Of the names that I have told you, when she 
fancies they’re alone. 

And there is another fellow, whom I will not 
now betray, 

Lest I make him raise his eyebrows just a shade 
too high to-day. 

But perhaps, if I describe him, you will to his 
name be led— 
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He’s a gawky six-foot varlet, and his hair 1s 
flaming red, 

And just lately in the law-courts he has had a 
great to-do: 

For he said there was a baby—and they proved 


it was not true. 


LXITl 
ATYS 


Atys o’er the distant waters, driving in his 
rapid bark, 

Soon with foot of wild impatience touched the 
Phrygian forest dark, 

Where amid the awful shades possessed by 
mighty Cybelé, 

In his zealous frenzy blind, 

And wand’ring in his hapless mind, 

With flinty knife he gave to earth the weights 
that stamp virility. 

Then as the widowed being saw its wretched 
limbs bereft of man, 

And the unaccustomed blood that on the 
ground polluting ran, 

With snowy hand it snatched in haste the 
timbrel’s airy round on high 
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That opens with the trumpet’s blast thy rites, 
Maternal Mystery ; 

And upon its whirling fingers, while the hollow 
parchment rung, 

Thus in outcry tremulous to its wild com- 
panions sung :— 


** Now come along, come along with me, 

Worshippers of Cybelé, 

To the lofty groves of the deity ! 

Ye vagabond herds that bear the name 

Of the Dindymenian dame! 

Who seeking strange lands, like the banished of 
home, 

With Atys, with Atys distractedly roam ; 

Who your limbs have unmanned in a desperate 
hour 

With a frantic disdain of the Cyprian’s power ; 

Who have carried my sect through the dreadful 
salt sea, 

Rouse, rouse your wild spirits careeringly ! 

No delay, no delay, 

But together away, 

And follow me up to the dame all-compelling, 

To her high Phrygian groves and her dark 
Phrygian dwelling, 
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Where the cymbals they clash, and the drums 
they resound, 

And the Phrygian’s curved pipe pours its 
moanings around, 

Where the ivy-crowned priestesses toss with 
their brows, 

And send the shrill howl through their deity’s 
house, 

Where they shriek, and they scour, and they 
madden about,— 

Tis there we go bounding in mystical rout.” 


No sooner had spoken 

This voice half-broken, 

When suddenly from quivering tongues arose 
the universal cry, 

The timbrels with a boom resound, the cymbals 
with a clash reply, 

And up the verdant Ida with a quickened step 
the chorus flew, 

While Atys with the timbrel’s smite the terrible 
procession drew ; 

Raging, panting, wild, and witless, through the 
sullen shades it broke, 

Like the fierce unconquered heifer bursting 
from her galling yoke ; 
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And on pursue the sacred crew, till at the door 
of Cybelé, 

Faint and fasting, down they sink in pale im- 
movability : 

The heavy sleep,—the heavy sleep—grows o’er 
their failing eyes, 

And locked in dead repose the rabid frenzy lies. 


z 
But when the Sun looked out with eyes of light 
Round the firm earth, wild seas, and skies of” 
morning white, 
Scaring the lingering shades 
With echo-footed steeds, 
Sleep sped in flight from Atys, hurrying 
To his Pasithea’s arms on tremulous wing ; 
And the poor dreamer woke, oppressed with 
sadness, 
To memory woke and to collected madness— < , 
Struck with its loss, with what it was, and where, 
Back trod the wretched being in despair 
To the seashore, and stretching forth its eye 
O’er the wide waste of waters and of sky 
Thus to its country cried with tears of misery:— 


“‘ My country, oh my country, parent state, 
Whom, like a very slave and runagate, 
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Wretch that I am, I left for wilds like these, 

This wilderness of snow and matted trees, 

To house with shivering beasts and learn their 
wants, 

A fierce intruder on their sullen haunts— 

Where shall I fancy thee? Where cheat mine 
eye 

With tracking out thy quarter in the sky? 

Fain, while my wits a little space are free, 

Would my poor eye-balls strain their points on 
thee ! 

Am I then torn from home and far away? 

Doomed through these woods to trample, day 
by day, 

Far from my kindred, friends, and native soil, 

The mall, the race, and wrestlers bright with 
oil? 

Ah, wretch, bewail, bewail; and think for this 

On all thy past variety of bliss ! 

I was the charm of life, the social spring, 

First in the race and brightest in the ring ; 

Warm with the stir of welcome was my home, 

And when I rose betimes my friends would 
come 

Smiling and pressing in officious scores, 

Thick as the flowers that hang at lovers’ doors. 
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And shall I then a ministring madman be 

To angry gods, a howling devotee, 

A slave to bear what never senses can, 

Half of myself, sexless, a sterile man? 

And must I feel, with never-varied woes, 

Th’ o’erhanging winter of these mountain 
snows, 

Skulking through ghastly woods for evermore, 

Like the lean stag or the brute vagrant boar? 

Ah me, ah me, already I repent ; 

E’en now, e’en now I feel my shame and 
punishment ! ” 


As thus with rosy lips the wretch grew loud, 

Startling the ears of heaven’s imperial crowd, 

The Mighty Mistress o’er her lion yoke 

Bowed in her wrath; and loosening, as she spoke, 

The left-hand savage, scatterer of herds, 

Roused his fell nature with impetuous words :— 

“ Fly, ruffian, fly, indignant and amain, 

And scare this being who resists my reign, 

Back to the horror-breathing woods again. 

Lash thee, and fly, and shake with sinewy 
might 

Thine ireful hair, and as at dead of night 

Fill the wide echoes with rebellowing fright.” 
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Threatening she spoke, and loosed the ven- 
geance dire, 

Who, gathering all his rage and glaring fire, 

Starts with a roar and scours beneath her eyes, 

Scattering the splintered bushes as he flies. 

Down by the sea he spies the wretch at last 

And springs precipitous :—the wretch as fast 

Flies raving back into his living grave, 

And there for ever dwells, a savage and a slave. 


O Goddess! Mistress! Cybelé! dread name ! 
O mighty power! O Dindymenian dame! 
Far from my home thy visitations be : 

Drive others mad, not me: [sanity ! 
Drive others into impulse wild and fierce in- 


Leicu Hunt. 
LXV 


TO ORTALUS WITH “THE LOCK OF 
BERENICE” 


Oppressep beneath continuous load of care, 

I have no commerce with the Muses fair, 

Nor can I bring forth fruits of poesy, 

Swept, as I am, on waves of misery. 

Alas! my brother now by Lethé’s stream 
Sees the dark waters round his pale feet gleam : 
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Ah! never shall I hear him, never greet 

My best-beloved again, than life more sweet ! 

Yet with me love shall be than death more 
strong 

And I will tell my grief in mournful song ; 

As oft the Daulian bird laments her child, 

Waiting her lost one in the woodland wild. 

But still despite my sorrow, now I send 

This poem of Callimachus, my friend, 

Lest you should think your words, cast to the 
wind, 

Had passed forgotten from my heedless mind, 

E’en as an apple on a virgin’s breast, 

Whereby her suitor has his love confessed, 

Drops at her mother’s coming from her gown, 

Too careless kept, and lo! the truth is known. 

Swiftly it falls; while with a blush of shame 

The maiden’s downcast cheeks are all aflame. 


LXVI 
THE LOCK OF BERENICE 
(Translated from the Greek of Callimachus.) 


THE sage who viewed the shining heavens on 
high, 
And explored the glories of the expanded sky ; 
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Whence rise the radiant orbs, where still they 
bend 

Their wandering course, and where at length 
descend ; 

Why dim eclipse obscures the blazing sun ; 

Why stars at certain times to darkness run ; 

How Trivia nightly, stole from realms above 

To taste on Latmos’ rocks the sweets of love ; 

Immortal Conon, blest with skill divine, 

Amid the sacred skies beheld me shine, 

The beauteous lock of hair that lately shed 

Refulgent beams from Berenicé’s head ; 

The lock she fondly vowed with lifted arms, 

Imploring all the powers to save from harms 

Her dearer lord, when from his bride he flew 

To wreak stern vengeance on the Assyrian 
crew, 

While yet our monarch bore the pleasing scars 

Of softer triumphs and nocturnal wars. 


O sacred queen, do virgins still despise 

The joys of Venus and the nuptial ties, 

When oft in bridal rooms their sighs and tears 
Distract the parent’s heart with anxious fears? 
The tears descend from friendly powers above ; 
The sighs, ye gods, are only signs of love. 
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With tears like these fair Berenicé mourned 

When for her virgin spoils the monarch burned ; 

With sighs like these she gave him all her 
charms 

And blessed the enraptured bridegroom in her 
arms. 


But none can conquer unresisted steel. 

Steel heaved the mightiest mountain to the 
ground 

That Sol beholds in his diurnal round, 

Through Athos’ rocky sides a passage tore 

When first the Medes arrived at Phthia’s shore. 

Then winds and waves drove their swift ships 
along, 

And through the new made gulf impelled the 
throng. 

If these withstood not stee]’s all conquering 
blow, 

What could thy hair against so dire a foe? 

O mighty Jove! may still thy wrath divine 

Pour fierce destruction on their impious line, 

Who dug with hands accursed the hollow mine ; 

Who first from earth could shining ore produce, 

First tempered steel, and taught its various 
use. 
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As thy bright locks bewailed their sister gone, 
Arsinoé’s horseman, Memnon’s only son, 

On fluttering wings descended from on high 
To bear the beauteous tress above the sky ; 
Then upward bent his flight and softly placed 
Thy radiant hair in chaste Arsinoé’s breast, 
Whom Zephyritis we and Venus name, 

And on Canopus’ shores her altars flame ; 
When late the wingéd messenger came down 
At her desire, lest Ariadne’s crown 

Should still unrivalled glitter in the skies ; 
And that thy precious hair, a richer prize, 

The spoils devoted to the gods divine, 

Might from the fields of light as brightly shine. 


But on the widowed bed you wept alone, 
And mourned the brother in the husband gone. 
What sorrow then my pensive queen opprest, 
What pangs of absence tore her tender breast ! 
When, lost in woe, no trace remained behind 
Of all her virgin mirth and strength of mind. 
Hadst thou forgot the deed thy worth achieved, 
For which thy brows the imperial crown re- 
ceived ; 
The wondrous deed that placed thee far beyond 
Thy fair compeers and made a monarch fond? 
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But when for wars he left your soft embrace 

What words you spoke, with what endearing 
grace 

Still breathed your soft complaints in mournful 
sighs 

And wiped with lifted hands your streaming 
eyes ! 

Didst thou, fair nymph, lament by power divine 

Or for an absent lover only pine? 

Then to the gods you vowed with pious care 

A sacred offering, your immortal hair. 

With blood of slaughtered bulls, would Heaven 
restore 

Your lord in triumph to his native shore ; 

Should he, returning soon, with high renown 

Add vanquished Asia to the Egyptian crown : 

And I, fair lock, from orbs of radiance now 

Diffuse new light to pay thy former vow. 


Yet hear, O queen, the solemn oath I swear, 
By thy bright head and yet remaining hair ; 

J joined unwilling the ethereal wheel ; 

And well I know what woes the perjured feel : 


To heaven the goddess raised me, bathed in tears, 
An added splendour to the starry spheres. 
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Betwixt the Lion and the Virgin chaste, 

Close to Lyciaon’s child Callisto placed, 

Full to the west with sparkling beams I lead, 

And bright Boétes in my course precede, 

Who scarcely moves along the ethereal plain 

And late and slowly sinks beneath the main. 

But though the gods surround my throne at 
night, 

And in the seas I sleep with morning light, 

Yet, O Rhamnusian maid, propitious hear 

The words of sacred truth unawed by fear. 

Let every star reproachful curses dart, 

I will unfold the secret of my heart ! 

Though placed on high, sad absence I deplore, 

Condemned to join my lovely queen no more, 

On whose fair head, while yet in virgin bloom, 

I drank unmeasured sweets and rich perfume. 


But now, ye maids, and every beauteous dame, 
For whom on nuptial nights the torches flame, 
Though fondly wedded to some lovely boy, 
Your virgin choice and partner of your joy, 
Forbear to taste the pleasures of a bride, 

Nor from your bosoms draw the veil aside, 
Till oils in alabaster ye prepare 

And chastely pour on Berenicé’s hair. 
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But I the impure adulteress will confound 

And dash the ungrateful offering to the ground : 

From her no rich libation I demand, 

I scorn the gift of her unhallowed hand. 

But if the virtuous fair invoke my power, 

Unbounded bliss shall crown the nuptial hour : 

To her shall Concord, from high heaven 
descend, 

And constant Love her soft retreats attend. 


And when, bright queen, on solemn feasts your 
eyes 

Shall hail Arsinoé radiant in the skies ; 

When she demands, bright opening on your 
view, 

The sacred rites to heavenly Venus due ; 

If thy loved lock appear resplendent there, 

Let me with her an equal offering share. 

But why should these surrounding stars detain 

Thy golden hair in this ethereal plain? 

Oh, could I join thy beauteous head once more, 

The sacred head on which I grew before, 

Though I should ever lose my light divine, 

And moist Arcturus next the Virgin shine ! 


TYTLer. 
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LXIV 
THE MARRIAGE OF PELEUS AND THETIS 


THE pines, ’tis sung, that Pelion’s summit 
bore 

Through Neptune’s liquid kingdom swam of 
old 

To flowing Phasis and the Colchian shore. 

Ambitious thence to fetch the fleece of gold 

The flower of Greece, in youthful vigour 
bold, 

Dared through the pathless wilds and briny 
spray 

With sweeping oars their swift career to hold. 

The goddess, whom earth’s towered towns 
obey, 

The timbers of their flying chariot deigned to 


lay. 


The first it was that ever ploughed the deep. 
Roused by the foamy tumult, from their blue 
Retreats the admiring water-maidens peep, 
To learn the cause and see the monster new. 
That day, that day alone did mortals view 
The nymphs of ocean half their silver breast 
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Above the waves reveal. Then Peleus knew 

Sweet passion; Thetis then his soul pos- 
sessed ; 

Then Thetis with her smiles a human suitor 
blessed. 


Oh, in the world’s too happy season born ! 

Immortal heroes! godlike spirits! ye 

Full often shall your poet’s song adorn. 

And thou, O Peleus, pride of Thessaly, 

In nuptial bliss excelling! Jove to thee 

His love did yield. And did thy soul admire 

Neptune’s fair daughter? Did the queen of 
sea 

Thy suit accept? nor Ocean, royal sire 

Who all the world surrounds, reject thy bold 

desire ? 


The wished-for day arrives: all Thessaly 

In joyful numbers throng the royal dome. 

Their gifts, their looks, proclaim their loyal 
glee. 

From Scyros, and from Tempé, and their 
home 

At Cranon, and Larissa’s walls, they come 

To Pharsalie! to Pharsalie! ‘The plains 
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Untilled are left: at large the oxen roam ; 
No more the hedger’s hook the shade re- 
strains ; 
Uncleared the vineyard lies ; unused the plough 
remains. 


But the fair palace, through each rich recess, 

With silver and with gold did brightly shine, 

With glittering goblets which the tables 
press, 

And costly seats, and every splendid sign 

Of regal treasure. Chief, the bridal shrine, 

With ivory richly wrought, was set and closed 

Its rosy curtains for the wife divine. 

The curtains broidered work the deeds dis- 
closed 

Of warrior men of old, with wondrous art com- 

posed. 


There Ariadne from the murmuring strand 
Of Dia saw her Theseus swiftly sail, 

And leave her lonely on a desert land. 

At once his vows and vessel to the gale 

The perjured lover gives. Her senses fail. 
Just roused from fatal sleep, she scarce believes 


The scene her eyes behold. As marble pale 
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She stands. With boundless woe the victim 
grieves. 
Ah, wretch! what thorny pangs love’s sweet 
delusion leaves? 


In the wild flow of grief’s tumultuous tide 
The gown that hid the beauties of the fair, 
The girdle that restrained her bosom’s pride, 
The ribbon that confined her flowing hair, 
Drop on the wave and float unheeded there. 
Of only Theseus Ariadne thought, 
Pierced with the bitter stings of dark despair, 
Her robe her fillet lost regarding not ; 

All, Theseus, all but thee the hapless maid 

forgot ! 


T'was when, his Athens to redeem from woe, 

To mighty Minos and the Cretan shore 

The patriotic hero dared to go, 

To combat with the monster Minotaur. 

Of Attic maids and youths the chosen flower 

For murdered Androgeus sad tribute sent— 

His yearly banquet did the fiend devour. 

Ah, wretched land! by what misfortune bent! 
But Theseus to her aid a generous champion 

went. 
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Whom when with eager gaze the royal maid 

Beheld, upon the odour-breathing bed 

Within her mother’s soft embraces laid— 

Like myrtle by Eurotas’ waters fed, 

Like painted bud by vernal zephyr bred— 

Ne’er from the youth her glowing eyes she 
turned, 

Till through her stricken heart soft passion 
sped, 

Till deep and well love’s lesson sweet she 
learned, 

And all her kindling soul with amorous ardour 

burned. 


Ah, Lady, queen of leafy Idalie ! 

Ah, Love, of Life’s sad hours the balmy zest ! 

With what a flood of ills environed ye 

The fainting maid! What sighs escaped her 
breast 

For the fair stranger! With what fears 
oppressed 

Wan, like a golden statue, sat she then, 

When the ambitious warrior rushed in quest 

Of the fierce monster in his twisted den ! 

What vows for him she sent to heaven, unheard 

by men! 
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Needless her prayers. As on the mountain 
brow 

The pitchy pine or many-membered oak 

A mighty whirlwind with resistless blow 

Uproots, far scattered by the blasting stroke ; 

The monster thus the might of Theseus broke, 

Quelled his fierce rage and bowed his* horned 
head. 

Then forth his way the conquering hero took, 

His steps directing by the slender thread, 

Lest the beguiling maze should baulk his 

wandering tread. 


But why, digressing from my purpose high, 

The remnant of the mournful tale declare? 

How fled the daughter from the father’s eye, 

How for a sister’s arms, a mother’s care— 

A mother for her son in dark despair— 

The charms of Theseus and of love she chose ? 

Or how to foamy Dia they repair? 

How there, while she is sunk in deep repose, 
Deserting his betrothed the faithless rover goes? 


Full many a scream of keenly-piercing pain 


The hollow echoes to her voice reply. 
Full oft the rugged rocks she mounts, to strain 
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O’er ocean’s briny waste her aching eye. 
And now into the waves (sharp agony 
Her senses robs) into the waves she ran 
As if to reach her Theseus she would try. 
And now, with many a mingled sob, began 
To vent her last complaints on the perfidious 
man. 


‘¢ And couldst thou, Theseus, from her native 
land 

Thy Ariadne bring; then, cruel, so 

Desert thy victim on a lonely strand? 

And didst thou perjured dare to Athens go, 

Nor dread the weight of Heaven’s avenging 
blow? 

Could nought thy heart with sacred pity 
touch? 

Nought make thy soul the baleful plot forego 

’*Gainst her that loved thee? Ah, not once 
were such 

The vows, the hopes thy smooth professions did 

avouch ! 


“Then all was truth: then did thy honied 


tongue 
Of wedded faith the flattering fable weave. 
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All, all unto the winds of heaven are flung ! 

Henceforth let never listening maid believe 

Protesting man! When their false hearts 
conceive 

The selfish wish, to all but pleasure blind, 

No words they spare, no oaths unuttered 
leave. 

But when possession cloys their pampered 
mind, 

No care have they for oaths, no words their 

honour bind. 


“For this, then I from instant death did 
cover 

Thy faithless bosom; and for this pre- 
ferred 

E’en to a brother’s blood a perjured lover : 

Now to be torn by savage beast and bird, 

With no due form, no decent rite interred ! 

What foaming sea, what savage of the night 

In murky den thy monstrous birth con- 
ferred? 

What whirlpool, quicksand, gave thee to the 
light, 

The welcome boon of life thus basely to re- 

quite? 
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“ What though thy royal father’s stern com- 
mand 

The band of marriage to our lot forbade? 

Oh, safely still into thy native land 

I might have gone, thy happy serving-maid : 

There gladly washed thy snowy feet, or laid 

Upon thy blissful bed the purple vest. 

Ah, vain appeal ! upon the winds conveyed— 

The heedless winds, that hear not my behest 

No words his ear can reach, or penetrate his 

breast. 


“* Far, far he wanders o’er the foamy sea. 

No soul is seen upon this desert shore, 

Ah, Fortune leagued with him to injure 
me ! 

Oh, might my prayer departed time re- 
store ! 

Great Jove, oh would that never through the 
roar 

Of ocean, with the curséd tribute-feast, 

To happy Crete had pierced the Attic oar! 

Ah, would that ne’er the dear destructive 
guest 

His beauteous form had shown, his false design 

suppressed ! 
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“Where shall I turn? What hope remains 
for me? 

To Crete?—between us rolls the stormy 
main. 

My father ?—I deserted him to flee 

With one whose hands my brother’s life-drops 
stain. 

My husband ?—who upon the briny plain 

Far roves away. This isle is desolate : 

On every side the waves my steps restrain : 

No flight, no hope: all, all is desperate : 

All tells of speedy death, inevitable fate. 


“ Yet shall not sight these languid eyelids fail, 

Nor vital sense forsake my weary frame, 

Ere to the gods I lift my dying wail, 

And from just heaven its ready judgments 
claim. 

Ye, then, who vindicate their deeds of shame 

On guilty men ; whose vengeance-breathing 
breast 

Speaks in the snaky hair, the withering flame : 

Come, Furies, come! Give-ear to the re 
quest 

An injured woman makes, with maddening woe 


oppressed. 
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“* Since forced by sad misfortune I complain ; 

Since deep and true the sorrows that I bear ; 

Ah, let not my petition be in vain ! 

Let the vile author of my misery share 

As sad a fate, as gloomy a despair, 

As brought his cruel deed on wretched me!” 

She spoke : the immortal monarch heard the 

prayer : 

He nods assent : the trembling earth and sea 

And flickering stars confess his awful majesty. 


Then heaven-struck Theseus from his thought- 
less breast— 

Ah, wretched son, to what misfortune blind! 

Let slip his aged father’s strict behest 

Before to his retentive heart consigned ; 

Nor the sweet signs of safety kept in mind 

To show, returning to his native land. 

*Tis said, when Aigeus to the wind resigned 

His son, departing from the Athenian strand, 

Thus, with embraces mixed, he gave his last 

command— 


* Son, only son, more sweet than lengthened 


life ; 
So late restored, these aged arms to bless ; 
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So soon again exposed to mortal strife ; 

Since fortune and thy brave impetuousness 

My chosen bliss forbid me to possess, 

Nor half on thee my famished eyes have fed, 

No joy my soul can feel, no word express 

Of aught but grief; and on my hoary head 
Defiling dust my hand with many a groan shall 

spread. 


“‘ Nor shall thy ship a cheerful livery show. 

But dark shall be the sail that on thy mast 

Is hoisted : that my deep parental woe 

E’en in the mourning colour may be traced. 

But should our nation’s patroness, the chaste 

Minerva, to thy venturous hand permit 

The monster to the shades of death to cast, 

Take heed this charge upon thy heart be 
writ, 

And from thy mindful thought let nothing 

banish it. 


** Soon as, returning o’er the watery main, 

Thy country’s cliffs salute thy joyful sight, 

Then lower the sign of mourning once again ; 

Haul down the gloomy sail and hoist the 
white 
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That not a moment of the dear delight 
Be lost, my hero’s safe return to know.” 
He spoke: the youth upon his heart did 
write 
The words—alas, obliterated now, 
As flit the mountain-clouds, when scattering 
breezes blow. 


When then the father from his lofty tower, 
Where every day he watched the prospect 
blue, 

And shed of anxious tears a ceaseless shower, 

At last his son’s returning vessel knew, 

The gloomy sail struck his despairing view. 

His Theseus lost by cruel fate believing 

All headlong from the rocks himself he threw. 

The heart, forgetful of a mistress grieving, 
Forgetfulness repaid, itself of joy bereaving. 


While she, beholding his departing ship, 

Wild sorrow in her wounded bosom wore, 

Lo! o’er the isle a band of Satyrs skip 

With frantic rout and bacchanalian roar. 

Their ivy-circled spears on high they bore ; 

About their waist the wreathing serpent 
wound ; 
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From a live ox the quivering members tore ; 
Or darkly wrought their secret rites pro- 
found ; 
Or maddening screamed and rolled their wild 
heads round and round. 


Part with their long arms beat the sounding 
drum ; 

Part with loud noise the clattering cymbals 
Tung ; 

The hoarse horn bayed with deep and mur- 
muring hum ; 

Its wild barbaric notes the shrill pipe sung. 

Ha! Bacchus! Evoe! Bacchus, fair and 
young ! 

“Tis thou that with thy raving suite dost rove 

To seek the maid upon the island flung. 

The stings of soft desire thy soul did move 

To meet the mourning fair and offer her thy 

love. 


Such were the scenes that, on the painted veil 
Displayed, the admiring youth of Thessaly 
With fair and gorgeous visions did regale. 
But now from heaven’s approaching majesty 
The mortal guests retire. As when at sea 
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His morning breath the rustling zephyr 
blows ; 
With gentle laugh and lowly-murmuring glee 
First rise the waves; then, as the brisk gale 
grows, 
Rough curls their foamy crest and in the bright 
sun glows. 


Such sounds the guests retiring homeward 
made 

And to the appearing gods their places yield, 

First Chiron came and in his hands conveyed 

The sylvan stores that Pelion’s summits 
shield. 

The varied produce of the fruitful field, 

The leafy wealth of all Thessalia’s hills, 

Flowers by the zephyrs’ fostering air re- 
vealed, 

Fair painted blossoms fed by murmuring 
rills, 

He brings, and with sweet scents the smiling 


palace fills. 
Next Peneus comes from Tempé’s verdant 


mead,— 
Tempé overhung with everlasting shade— 
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And for his lake-nymphs there left room to 
lead 

The Dorian dance. From thence the poplar 
sad 

He brought, the tall beech, and the plane 
tree glad, 

The aery cypress, and the laurel straight, 

With all their roots. The branchy load he laid 

About the palace walls and at the gate, 

Around the royal porch fair verdure to create. 


Next came Prometheus cunning, and the 
trace 

Of vengeance for his ancient treason showed, 

The traces of his ancient prison-place, 

The straitening rock, and fetters’ iron load. 

Then, with his spouse divine, the father-god 

Appeared, and with his children. But on 
high 

Thee, Phoebus, left they in the bright abode ; 

Thee and thy sister ; ye did both deny 

A mortal fit to wed a daughter of the sky. 


On the soft seats reclined each snowy limb ; 
The bounteous feast the loaded tables 
crowned. 
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Then sang the Fates a high prophetic hymn 

With trembling palsy shook. White robes 
surround 

Their aged forms, with purple fringes bound, 

White fillets circle their immortal head. 

The distaff in their left, with white wool 
wound, 

Their right deducing thence the growing 
thread, 

Their everlasting work the almighty sisters sped. 


The spindle, poised upon the taper wheel 

Turns to the twisting thumb. The thread to 
smooth 

And knots to level, while the yarn they 
reel, 

They bite the excrescences with nibbling 
tooth, 

The wool-tufts gathering to their withered 
mouth. 

In front, the fleecy work twig-baskets hold. 

The task to hasten and the toil to sooth, 

With high raised song the coming times they 
told, 

And thus the eternal truth their heavenly strains 

unfold. 
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“O great by birth, but in thy soul more 
great ! 

Thessalia’s bulwark, hail! receive the strain 

Prophetic which the sister queens of fate, 

To thee declare. The unerring word retain ! 

Soon, with the star of evening, thou shalt 
gain 


Thy long-wished prize. Blest evening that 
bestows 

Her that shall steep in love—ah happy 
swain— 


Thy melting spirit, while to sweet repose 
Thy manly form her soft affection shall com 
pose. 


“Turn, spindles, turn! the mystic tissue spin 
Such happy lovers roof did never hide, 
Such prosperous loves did never pair begin, 
As thine, O Peleus, thine, O lovely bride ! 
From you shall spring a dauntless boy, the 
pride 
Of Greece, the prince of heroes. By the foe 
Ne’er shall his yielding footsteps be descried. 
O’er the fought field victorious he shall go, 
Fierce as the swallowing flame, fleet as the 
mountain-roe. 
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‘¢ Haste, spindles, haste, prepare the thread of 
fate ! 

When Phrygian streams with Phrygian gore 
abound, 

When Pelops’ issue, labouring long and late, 

The pride of Troy shall level to the ground, 

Then shall Achilles chief in arms be found. 

Then many a childless mother by her hair, 

Her white hair, strewn the smouldering pyre 
around. 

And by her bosom rent in wild despair 

His mighty arm and deeds of prowess shall 

declare. 


‘Turn, spindles, turn, the mystic woof pro- 
viding ! 
As when beneath the sun’s meridian glow, 
Fast through the golden corn the reaper 
striding [throw, 
Thick to the ground the falling grain doth 
E’en thus the squadrons of the Trojan foe 
Your warrior’s bloody battle-blade shall reap. 
Scamander’s wave his deadly might shallknow, 
Choked in his course by many a gory heap, 
And rolling crimson floods to the Hellespontian 
deep. 
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‘“‘ Draw, spindles, draw, the thread of des- 
tiny ! 

E’en after death his honours shall remain. 

When weary Greeks with glistening eye shall 
see 

Neptune-built Troy lie smoking on the plain, 

Then on his tomb the virgin victim slain, 

Polyxena, shall steep the lofty mound. 

Her snowy breast the purple stream shall 


stain, 
Her tender frame drop mangled to the 
ground, 
As faints the offered lamb beneath the sacred 
wound. 


“* Go, happy pair, your blissful lot pursue! 

The favoured lover let his goddess bless, 

For long delay, with consolation due. 

No nuptial jar, no sullen singleness, 

For her shall wake a mother’s fond distress, 

With blighted hope of children’s children 
sweet. 

But each bright morn the measure of her dress 

Her daily-altering beauties shall defeat. 

Turn, spindles, turn once more! your mystic 

task complete.” 
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Thus sang of old the joy-foretelling Fates, 

And thus the lot of happy Peleus span. 

For then the gods would enter the pure gates 

Of heroes, and converse with mortal man, 

Before contempt of piety began. 

Oft, when the time returned of sacred game, 

Where hundred cars their fiery contest ran, 

The immortal father to his temple came, 
Mixed in the holy feast, and viewed the strife 

of fame. 


Oft on Parnassus with dishevelled hair 

His own wild rout has wandering Bacchus led; 

All Delphos eager rushed to meet him there 

And at their milky-foaming altars fed. 

Oft Mars, careering o’er the battle-dead, 

Minerva oft, and Nemesis have given 

The word of war and formed the squadrons 
dread. 

But now, alas, our many crimes have driven 

Far from polluted earth the righteous powers 

of heaven. 


For, since o’er justice lust and wrong prevail ; 


Since brother brother slays in horrid strife ; 
And children cease their parents to bewail ; 
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The father would abridge his first-born’s life 


To revel freely in a second wife ; 
The mother e’en contracts an impious tie 
With her unconscious child ;—a world, thus 
rife 
Of sin, scorn purer spirits; they deny 
Their presence to our feasts, and hid in darkness 
lie. 


G. F. Orrey (1827). 
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illustrations from native designs by V Goloubew 
‘The publishers deserve credit for issuing a book so limited 
in its appeal and so uncommon 1n 1ts interest The plays are 
religious 1n subject, and seem to be rather epic than dramatic 
in unterest We can perceive through the pages of this book 
the world as 1t appears to the unsophisticated mind, vast, 
shadowy, marvellous, and controlled by a rough but simple 
justice ’’—Golden Hind 
VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by H. J Woolf, with an Introduction on 
‘Voltaire and his Religion’. 
‘ Have you ever read Zadig? Be not put off. Zadig is a real 
story, as 1s also The Simple Soul ‘They are not the stiff and 
stilted affairs that perhaps you may have thought them, but 
the most gracious entertainment. Read this new translation, 
and you should find Voltaire very much to your liking ’— 
Bystander. 
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REYNARD THE FOX. Translated by Wilham 
Caxton, 1481 Modernized and edited by Wtikam 
Swan Stallybrass Introduction by William Rose, 
MA,PhD With 32 illustrations after Kaulbach 


“* Reynard the Fox 1s surely one of the best stories ever told 
It was very popular in the Middle Ages and was translated and 
printed by Caxton in 1481 This version, very well modernized, 
is the one used It 1s excellently written and does justice to 
the story The illustrations are nearly as good as the story ’ — 
Weekly Westminster The present edition 1s unexpurgated 
To it 1s added the Phystologus a curious and very ancient 
collection of animal stories, mostly fabulous 


COUNT LUCANOR: the Fifty Pleasant Tales of 
Patronio ‘Translated from the Spanish of Don 
Juan Manuel by James York, M D Introduction 


by J]. B Trend With 30 plates by L S Wood 
I have been enjoying one of the latest of the Broadway 
Translations It1s one of those Spanish collections of tales and 
anecdotes which have had so much influence on European 
literature, and this one 1n particular is full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour There1s an excellent introduction, 
and I can heartily recommend it —Saturday Review 
MME DE LAFAYETTE’S PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 
Translated by Professor H Ashton, with an Intro- 
duction 
‘“QOne reads her novel as 1f 1t were a true story told with 
exquisite tact by a woman who not only knew how to write 
but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt 
The Princess of Cleves 1s a masterpiece and there is no need to 
say any more about this translation than to point out that it 
is by Professor Ashton who knows the whole penod well, and 
that he has done his work so tactfully that it 1s a pleasure to 
read ’—New Statesman 
SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Translated by 
Ralph Robinson Introduction by Hugh Gontem, 
Also BACON’S ATLANTIS. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts by Langford Jones 
‘‘ These two famous books have been carefully edited with an 
Introduction, Notes and a Glossary, and the Utopra has been 
illustrated for the first time by some charming drawings 
We can commend the book in every way _1t is 1n clear type, 


well got up, and contains everything needful for easy perusal ”’ 
—Saturday Review 
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THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT. Translated 
from the French of L’ Abbé Prévosit by George Dunning 
Gribble, with an Introduction. 

“No denunciations by moralists, no interdiction by the 
police, has affected 1t Burn it, but read it first, was 
the advice given on its first appearance ’’— Freld “* Like 
The Princess of Cleves this book 1s one of the landmarks 
in the history of romance-wmting In 1t Prévost reached the 
height of art, simplicity and style, sympathy and power, which 
leave us passionate admirers Even after two centuries the 
book retains its charm, which 1s not lost 1n the translation ”’ 
—Saturday Review 
BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES (Jataka Tales) Trans- 

lated from Professor Fausboll’s Pah text by T. W 
Rhys Davids Newand revised edition by Mrs Rhys 
Davids, D. Litt. 

Originally published 1n 1880 1n Trubner’s Oriental Series, this 
volume has long been out of print and has become extremely 
rare It contains the only translation into any European 
language of the Ntdana-Katha or ‘ narrative introducing ’ the 
great collection of stories known as the Jatakas A work 
of high interest and value, it isa sortof Introduction to the 
jataka, a collection of stories which have formed the origin of 
much of our European popular hterature ’’—Saturday Review 

THREE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS. Translated by F. A. 
Wright and H. Lionel Rogers, with an Introduction 


by the former. 

‘ The plays chosen here, the Rudens (The Shp Knot], the 
Pseudolus [The Trickster], and the A ulularia (The Crock of Gold], 
make a good selection The first has a whiff of sea and shipwreck 
and distressed damosels, the Audularza attracts as astory of hid- 
den treasure,and the Pseudolus hasa scheming slave and a pimp, 
both of fine and frank 1mpudence ’—New Statesman ‘' He 
(and his colleague’s) Plautus 1s at 1ts best, rollicking, resource- 
ful, Rabelassian ’’—London Mercury 


IL NOVELLINO: the Hundred Old Tales. Translated 
from the Itahan by Edward Storer, with an 
Introduction. 

“ Even Boccaccio, with all his art, does not give a truer picture 

of the Italian character ’’—Dazly Herald ‘‘ Not quite fables, 

not quite fairy stones, these delightful old tales. . may still 
be read for profit as well as for amusement ’’"—Datly News 

“ The translation 1s excellent The simple force of the original 

is wonderfully retained, and a cold steely beauty evoked ” 

—Tsmes Literary Supplement 
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THE MIRROR OF VENUS; Love Poems and Stories 
from Ovid. Translated by F A. Wnght, with an 


Introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Literature.’ 

“« The introductory essay 1s full of original ideas and enthusias- 
tic scholarship, and his rendering into English verse of a 
large selection of Ovid’s amatory poems are really delightful ”’ 
—Westmunster Gazette ‘ Very well worthits place It may 
be taken as a companion volume to his Lovey’s Handbook 
It 1s a joyous book—one more attempt to make people under- 
stand that the old Latins were not dullards ’’—Bystander 


DOCTOR JOHN FAUSTUS; his Damnable Life and 
Deserved Death, 1592 Together with the Second 
Report of Faustus, containing his Appearances and 
the Deeds of Wagner, 1594 Both modernized and 
edited by Willtam Rose, MA PhD, with an 


Introduction and 24 curious illustrations 

“Few of the volumes of the Broadway Translations can 
equal this one in interest This 1s, 1n the main, due to the 
subject itself, but also to the glamour added to it by tradition, 
drama, and opera Dr Rose successfully expounds the deep 
significance of the world-old story The volume is to be 
commended both for its scholarship and its delineation of 
this perennial problem.”’—J ournal of Education 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUIBERT, Abbot of 
Nogent Sous Coucy. Translated by C C.S Bland. 


Introduction by G.G Coulton 

““ One of the most informative and reliable writers of his time 
The translation reads extraordinarily well This fact accounts 
in part for the attraction the book should have for the general 
reader It 1s much more than a picture of monastic life and 
affairs in the twelfth century, it 1s also a portrait of deep 
human interest and literary distinction ’—TZimes Literary 
Supplement 


CATULLUS’ COMPLETE POEMS. Translated and 


edited by F. A. Wnght, with an Introduction. 
‘‘Mr Wright’s interesting and scholarly book’—W. L 
Courtney, 1n Datly Telegraph ‘‘ Catullus describes his passion 
for Clodia from the first rapture of discovery to the final pang 
of disillusionment She was the ‘femme de trente ans’ with 
more charm than Balzac’s heroine and unvexed by scruples.” 
—E B Osborn, in Morning Post ‘‘ He has really been 
amazingly cunning You begin to see these poems, not as 
the average schoolboy regards them, but as real living things 
about real living people ’’— Ralph Straus, in Bystander. 
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THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE. Translated 
from the old French by Richard Aldington, with an 


Introduction. 
*‘ Mr Aldington 1s our perfect translator, and his version of 
the 15th century French satire on womankind is a notable 
addition to the series ’’"—Manchestey Guardian ‘‘ Holds and 
deserves its place among the classics of misogyny Its a 
gallery of scolds, shrews, and worse, amusing enough 1n its 
shrewdness to make one regret that the author never carned 
out his undertaking to produce a companion volume for the 
special delectation of wives’ A racy translation ’’—Birming- 
ham Post 
VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduc- 


tion. 

‘‘ One 1s tempted to offer this volume of the Broadway Transla- 
tions, containing Mr Aldington’s scholarly and elegant version 
of Candtde and seven minor philosophical contes by Voltaire, as 
an object-lesson in the nght way to treat French texts for 
English-speaking readers ’’— Times Literary Supplement ‘‘ Mr 
Aldington 1s to be congratulated on a volume full of delight 
and various information ’’—Observer 


GOETHE’S FAUST: Part One. Translated by G. M 
Cookson, Introduction by Professor J. G. Robertson. 


Goethe’s Faust 1s, by common consent, within Germany and 
without, the masterwork of her literature and the representa- 
tive European poem ofitsepoch No adequate translation 
has hitherto been available ‘‘ A translation sustained at so 
high a level deserves admiration ’—Observer ‘‘ Reads well 
and thoroughlv preserves the spirit of the original It has an 
admurable introduction, which 1s, 1n itself, an important piece 
of historical criticism ’’—Westminster Gazette 


FACETIAE OF POGGIO, and other Medieval Story- 
Tellers. Translated by Edward Storer, with an 


Introduction. 

“ The jacetta 1s a well-told smutty joke Hence the endeav- 
ours of the solemn to provide so shameless a pariah with an 
honourable literary ancestry Pozgio was certainly a master 
of facettae They still bear the impress of fresh munting 

The pristine shining 1s undimmed, and the point as keen as 
ever. Mr Storer has translated these stories of Poggio, Dom- 
enici, Sercambi, and Magalotti exquisitely and accurately Hus 
versions are at once free and scholarly, and, what 1s more 1m- 
portant, eminently readable The critical introduction 1s very 
welcome, Poggio’s pleasant ghost should enjoy a new-made 
tame ’’—Datly Herald 
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SUETONIUS : HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606 Edited by 
J H Freese, MA, with an Introduction and 


Notes 

Suetonius 1s the descriptive journalist Acting for some 
time as secretary to the Emperor Hadnan he not only had 
access to the imperial archives, but was in a position to pick 
up all the back stairs gossip, to overhear anecdotes and 
intrigues of the most intimate mature It 1s for this reason 
that his Lives 1s such a vastly entertaining book, more 
entrancing and more exciting than any work of fiction —Queen 


ESQUEMELING : THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 
Translation of 16845, with the excessively rare 
Fourth Part, and facsimiles of all the original 
engraving, portraits, maps, etc Edited by Willsam 
Swan Stallybrass, with Notes and Index With 
Andrew Lang’s Essay on the Buccaneers 

Second Edttion 
Esquemeling tells us very interesting things about the origin 

of the most famous pirates of the time and their peculiar 

manners and customs He gives a spirited account of their 
careers, and then comes to his principal villain, Captain 

Morgan This reckless rascal, who lacked fear and shame 

completely, is the subject of several thnilling chapters 

Here is the good raw stuff of fifty romances Rum and brandy 

flow like water Plate ships, fire ships, torturings, pillagings, 

hunting, Spamards, Indians, how a beautiful woman preserved 
her virtue amidst incredible ‘perils—all that ever went with the 

South Seas 1s to be found 1n these pages ’’"—Times Literary 

Supplement 


CELESTINA, THE SPANISH BAWD - or The Tragi- 
Comedy of Calisto and Melibea Translated from 
the Spanish of De Rojas by James Mabbe, 1631 
Edited by H Warner Allen, with an Introduction 
on ‘ The Picaresque Novel ’ 

It was indeed a happy thought to add Mabbe’s version of 
1631 to the excellent series of Broadway Translations In the 
Celestina, a strain of the older Spamish romanticism persists 1n 
the simple story of the two star-crossed lovers But the 
central figure 1s the venerable bawd Celestina, most illustrious 
of Spanish rogues, and about her a set of dishonest servants and 
lights o’ love that give place to her alone in vigorous drawing ”’ 
—WNation 
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AKSAKOV’S CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
Translated by M. C. Beverley. Introduction by 
Prince D. S. Mursky. 

‘It 1s late 1n the day to praise the Chronicles after so many 

have praised 1t One had better accept it with gratitude as 

the finest thing the Broadway Translations have given us, 
for mtvabtle dtcitu'' here 1s a translator who can translate, 
who has made the immortal love story lve 1n pure and 
convincing English that will, one hopes, make the young 
Russian lovers as familar and beloved as Richard Feverel ’ 
—Northern Review 


GESTA ROMANORUM: Monks’ Tales. Iranslated 
by Charles Swan, Introduction by Dr E A Baker 


“It 1s a book that influenced the imagination of Europe, and 
it can still be read with pleasure, largely on account of its 
quaintness of incident and moral It makes an entertaining 
addition to the excellent series of Broadway Translations ’’— 
Robert Lynd, 1n Datly News ‘ Few old works have proved a 
richer mine for the story-teller than the Gesta, 1t has never 
lost 1ts charm ’’—Wesimunster Gazetie 


A BOOK OF ‘CHARACTERS’. Edited by Richard 


Aldington , with an Introduction and Notes 

‘‘ Delightfully learned, but extremely entertaining ’’—Dasly 
Express ‘ Theophrastus (newly translated), Hall, Overbury, 
and Earle, are given complete Breton, Fuller, Butler, La 
Bruyére, Vauvenargues, are fully drawn upon, and some 
seventy other authors are represented There has been no 
indulgence in expurgation The book 1s a wonderful collection 
and presents for the first time a complete view of an extremely 
prolific branch of English literature Invaluable ’’— 
Birmingham Post 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND. Translated by 
A. T. S Goodrich, M.A. With an Introduction by 
William Rose, Ph D 

‘“‘It 1s remarkable that English readers should have had to 
wait until now for a translation of one of the greatest of German 
classics This admirable translation should find a public who, 
on reading it, may well express their surprise that such an 
indispensable document, such a readable work of literature, 
should have been allowed to remain closed to them for so long 

—Times Literary Supplement 
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BANDELLO’S TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton, 1567 Edited and modernized with 
a Glossary by Hugh Harns, M.A. Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas. 


‘* Bandello’s amusing and often risqué tales are here expanded 
with all the gorgeous rhetoric of the Elizabethan spacious days ”’ 
—Vogue ‘' Fenton’s Bandeijo is surely a monument of decor- 
ative English prose What prose in the world can match the 
Elizabethan for beauty, richness, stateliness, and harmony ? 
Where else will you find language so pithy, vivid, and 
expressive ? Oh, rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton ! ’’—Speciator 


LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES (Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses). Translated by Richard 
Aldington, with an Introduction and Notes, 


A profoundly immoral book The translation 1s a really 
brilliant piece of work ’’—Weekly Westminster ‘‘ A remark- 
able work of fiction An age which has tolerated the brutality 
of a La Garconne, and the fou) chaos of Ulysses must not make 
itself ridiculous by throwing stones at Les Lsatsons Dangereuses ’ 
—-Edmund Gosse 1n Sunday Times  ‘“‘ His two great creations 
are the arch intriguers, Valmont and Mme de Merteuil We 
are as enthralled by them as 1f we were forced to watch two 
surgeons of diabolistic genius at work 1n an operating theatre 
It is this moment which definitely lifts the book to greatness 
It 18 this spectacle of a slow and pitiless fascination which 
Laclos works up to an almost unbearable pitch ’—Tsmes 
Literary Supplement 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. Translated into verse by 
J. A. Pott and F, A, Wnght, Introduction by 
F, A. Wright. 


There have been many English renderings, partial or com- 
plete Among the latter the handsome volume recently 
published in the Broadway Translations may be welcomed as 
talang the first place’”—Times Ltterary Supplement 
‘ Translated with superb success’’—R Elis Roberts, in 
Guardian ‘ For stark realism, for caustic humour, and for 
cleverness, are not to be matched The student of history will 
find them a strange and realistic addition to the conventional 
history books ’’—Datly Herald 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE XVI CENTURY ; 
the Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du 
Plessis Marly, written by his Wife. Translated by 
Lucy Crump, with an Introduction. With 8 plates. 

‘‘A most fascinating book, memorable for its vivid and 

personal account of the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day 

This 1s one of the books which really make the past live.”— 

Guardian ‘“‘ Mrs Crump is much to be thanked for making this 

delightful book available; it has a sort of domestic charm 

all its own.’’—E£Etleen Power, 1n Nation. 


TIBETAN TALES, derived from Indian Sources 
Translated from the Tibetan by F. A von 
Schefner and W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. New edition 


with a Preface by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D.Litt. 

‘This latest classic to achieve the digmity of the admirable 
print, paper, and quarter-vellum covers of the Broadway 
Translations 1s a treasure-house of mythological lore in which 
the strangest of happenings befall gods, rulers, princes, mortals 
and beasts with a legendary exuberance somewhat baffling 
to the Western mind . A most scholarly and painstaking 
Introduction ’’—Obdserver. 


SAPPHO’S POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. Greek text 
with a verse translation by C. R. Hames, M.A, 


and an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 20 Plates. 
‘‘ This 1s easily the best we have seen of the Broadway Trans- 
lations, a book which not only presents all Sappho’s extant 
writings, but also considers all that 1s known or conjectured 
about her life The justification for this book 1s the newly- 
acquired material ... Mr Haines is neat and effective as 
a translator.’’—Saiturday Review 


QUEVEDO’S HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS. 
Translated by Sty Roger l’Estrange, John Stevens 
and others. Revised and edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Version of the ‘ Life of the 
Great Rascal’, by Charles Duff. 

“This volume is a worthy addition to the series, and no praise 

can be higher Mr Duff has done his work very well indeed 

We can say that this 1s a wise and very readable book, better 

than any of Dekker’s—in fact, probably as good as anything 

Smollett ever wrote. The Visions, perhaps, raise him to the 


level of Defoe , and that, after all, 1s very high praise indeed ”’ 
—Bonamy Dobrée in Nation. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1675. 
By Marie Catherine, Baronne d’Aulnoy. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs W. H. Arthur. 
Edited and revised with Notes by G. D. Gulbert. 
With 6 Plates. 


‘* This excellently produced volume of memoirs The book 1s 
good 1n its kind, though this is rather of the bedroom keyhole 
variety Intrigues and amours form its substance, but the 
narrative 1s sprightly and entertaimng Itis a book to dip into 
at random—with the certainty of reward ’’—Saturday Review 
“The brilliant, sceptical, moral court of Charles II 1s a 
subject of fascinating interest Mme d’Aulnoy s memoirs, ably 
translated, will provide the reader with a vivid picture of the 
court life of the time ’—New I eader 
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